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Highlights 


Operating Revenues. . 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Ratio 
(Expenses to Revenues) 
Taxes ‘ 
Income Available for Fixed Charge ‘ 
Fixed Charges 
Times Fixed Charges Earned . : 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest) . 
Net Income after Fixed Charges 
and Other Deductions . 
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Capital Fund . 
Sinking Funds . 
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to Earned Surplus 
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Before Capital and Sinking Funds (b) . 
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Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . 
Passengers Carried . 
Passengers Carried One Mile (Thousands) 
Revenue Per Passeriger Mile . 
Preferred Stockholders 
Common Stockholders . 
Average Number of Employees . 
Total All Wages . 
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The 1952 Report has been distributed 
to Seaboard’s stockholders and 
securityholders. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 









































1952 


$160,584,277 
$116,886,004 


72.19% 

$ 18,319,327 
$ 23,930,805 
$ 2,910,389 
8.22 

$ 1,031,811 


$ 19,988,605 


(a) 
$ 770,792 


$ 19,217,813 


$ 20.48(c) 
19.69(c) 


$ 
$ 5.00 
$ 5.29 


None 
975,790 
43,896 
9,269,600 

$ 0144 


1,320,370 | 


551,133 

$ 0276 
None 

5,302 

17,048 

$ 75,362,083 
4,080 





1951 
$149,337,054 
$11,211,467 
74.47% 

$ 16,714,694 
$ 20,052,275 
$ 2,177,879 
9.21 

$ 1,883,682 
$ 15,990,714 
$ 3,067,454 
$ 566,608 
$ 12,356,652 
$  —-17.93(c) 
$  —-13.65(c) 
$ 5.00 
$ 4.25 
150,000 
850,000 
43,050 
9,140,307 

$ 0135 
1,465,186 
568,031 

$ 0257 
2,454 

4,205 
17,811 

$ 72,645,335 
4,145 





1950 
$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 
72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 
$ 2,326,343 
7.94 
$ 1,967,760 
$ 14,175,149 
$ 2,704,759 
$ 262,483 
$ 11,207,907 
$ 15.79 
: 2a 
$ 5.00 
$ 3.00 
150,000 
‘850,000 
39,723 
8,262,713 
: = 
1,423,636 
573,680 
$ 0245 
2,573 
4,260 
17,400 
$ 63,679,362 
4,146 





1949 
$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 


80.45% 
$ 11,198,704 
$ 12,029,664 
1,911,010 
6.29 


8,156,294. 


2,432,687 
585,713 


5,137,894 


8.71 
5.16 


5.00 
1.50 
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150,000 
850,000 
33,413 
7,357,955 

$ 0134 
1,582,234 
589,315 
0254 
2,820 
4,361 
17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 


Bd 


1,962,360. 





From our 1952 Annual Report 






1948 


$132,695,409 
$104,324,127 


78.62% 

$ 12,527,153 
$ 14,020,960 
2,089,372 
6.71 
1,965,934 


9,965,654 


2,842,311 
585,713 


10.84 
6.81 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 6,537,630 
$ 
$ 

$ 5.00 

$ 1.00 

150,000 

850,000 

37,650 

8,205,360 

$ 0130 

1,959,124 

661,483 

$ 0243 

2,690 

4,561 

18,591 

$ 65,337,198 

4,153 


(a) Capital Fund requirements eliminated by reason of satisfaction of General 
Mortgage in 1952. 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. 


(c) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 
124A Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced 
1952 and 1951 accruals for Federal Income taxes by $3,375,000 and 
$1,885,000, respectively. These tax reductions were equivalent, per share of 
Common Stock, in 1952 to $3.46 of the $20.48 and $19.69, respectively, and 
in 1951 to $2.22 of the $17.93 and $13.65, respectively. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 16, 1953. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on March 16, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 





NAL STEEL 


Corporation 


NATIONAL 93rd Consecutive 
STEEL Dividend 





The Board of Directers at a 
meeting on February 25, 1953, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which wiil be 

ayable March 12, 1953, to stack- 
na of record March 4, 1953. 


PaAuL E. SHROADS 
Vice President & Treasurer 














r— MAKING PROFITS — 


IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 


At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 














What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


How to Make e Will, By attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. © Why and how every $ 1 


ould make a will . . . to protect your 


CAPITAL ... Safeguard your ESTATE. Also— 
Real Estate Law, $1... 
Law, Mail $1, each. 


Businessmen’s 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. B-64 
43 West {6th Street, New York !1, N. Y. 











ig for Allied Chemical 


Little Sue may not realize it, but every 
moment of the day Allied Chemical reaches 
into her life in just about everything she 
sees, tastes or touches . . . for Allied pro- 
vides almost every type of basic chemical 
used to make the necessities and comforts 
of American life. 

Today, Allied’s six great operating divi- 
sions produce more than 2000 of these 


essential chemicals. Tomorrow, their con- 
tribution to American life will be broad- 
ened still further through Allied’s creative 
research in many fields. 

‘ Highlights of results of Allied Chemical’s 
operations last year and in the past decade 
are covered in our 1952 Annual Report. A 
copy will be sent on request to the Com- 
pany at 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Cee ee eeeiianniinmninnendiomeiiod 


Barrett Division General Chemical Division National Aniline Division 


llied 


hemical 


Sulfuric and Other Commer- 
cial Acids, Alums, Phosphates, 


Coal Tar Chemicals, Resins Sodium and Fluorine Com- 


and Plasticizers, Roofing and 
- Building Products, Bituminous 
Road Materials 


Dyestuffs and Food Colors, 
pounds, Reagent and Labora- Industrial Intermediates, Syn- 
tory Chemicals, Insecticides thetic Detergents, Pharmaceu- 
and Fungicides ticals 





Chemicals Vital to American Progress 








SUMMARY OF 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Sales and operating revenues. 
Profit on sale of securities... . 


Interest, dividend and other Cer 


Total receipts 
Income before Federal taxes. . 


Net SBRNET . <> dc +2 ha oeees 


Federal income and excess profits taxes......... 


to ee eee eee 


Wages and salaries paid..... 
Dividends paid ............ 


Per share of common stock— 


Net income ............. 
Toten tales... SOLU ATE, 


Allied 


| Chemical 





























1952 1951 
oy eae $490,183,000  $502,027,000 
ee ee Sen ety 1,974,000 VE 
4,382,000 4,882,000 
en, “Thehoest $496,539,000  $506,909,000 
ljeiele. lerobia. $ 80,417,000  $106,708,000 
2:..62 AAI oA Aa 40,305,000 40,549,000 
40,112,000 66,159,000 
hada hi opie 12,409,000 12,731,000 
Rt tet yee 121,654,000 115,135,000 
A A LAR 26,569,000 26,569,000 
wb. beidames, Rt $4.55 $4.58 
re Bol PARTE wo 5.93 8.91 
ened ai Vad 3.00 3.00 





Dec. 31, 1952 


Dec. 31, 1951 








Prope AMOOIIEE 6:3 oso.niee weer ae dhe ne BE OF $548,106,000 $470,958,000 
CO a hii ke attic dh carnsteicts danlden 193,941,000 220,734,000 
Investments, Deferred Charges and Other Assets. 26,418,000. 26,737,000 
Cpe MI Ghia wd: bbe se acs ccs koa ees 70,709,000 92,871,000 
Det rs Mieneuie 10s ies ciwiei veces te. 50,000,008: 226 el. re: 

Depreciation and Other Reserves.............. 322,231,000 313,770,000 
Increased Cost of Replacements (surplus reserve) 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus.................... 285,525,000 271,788,000 
Stockholders at end of year................06. 27,850 26,800 

Ere 025 10d AA no oie s os rte aieten 27,800 28,000 





Operations 


Sales in 1952 were approximately 2% below 
record level of 1951 due to adverse affect 
in early months of 1952 of the decreased 
activity of a number of industries served 
by the Company and to the affect of the 
steel strike. Income for 1952 before Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes de- 
creased due to the decline in sales and to 
continued increase in hourly wage rates 
and to higher freight rates and other costs. 


Nitrogen Division 


NITROGEN 

eg 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Urea, Fertilizer 


Materials, Methanol, Formal- 
dehyde 












figure. 


Semet-Solvay Division 


COKE 


Coke and By-Products, Coal, 
Gas Producing Apparatus, 
Wilputte Coke Ovens, Syn- 
thetic Wax and Other Poly- 
ethylene Products 


The reduction in income was largely offset 
‘by substantially lower Federal income and 
excess profits taxes due mainly to the fact 
that all of the decrease in income came out 
of the highest bracket, taxed at over 80%. 
Net income for 1952, which included profit 
after capital gains taxes on sales of mar- 
ketable securities of approximately 16 cents 
per share, was about 1% below the 1951 





Alkalies, Chlorine, Calcium 
Chloride, Ammonium and Po- 
tassium Compounds, Alkali 
Cleansers 





Construction 


Substantial progress was made on 
the Company's construction pro- 
gram during 1952 but completion of 
several major projects was delayed 
due to inability to obtain scarce al- 
loy steels and other critical mate- 
rials. With the easing of material 
shortages, it is now expected that 


these projects will be completed in 


the near future. 

Gross additions to the property 
account in 1952 aggregated $87,- 
643,000 or nearly twice the 1951 
additions. Property retirements in 
1952 were $10,495,000. About 80% 
of the construction expenditures 
during the year were for expansion 
and new projects, the highest ratio 
in many years; substantial addi- 
tional expenditures on new develop- 
ments are anticipated. 

Major projects on which expendi- 
tures were made in 1952 include 
new plants to produce phthalic an- 
hydride, polyethylene wax, synthetic 
benzol, chlorine and aluminum 
fluoride, and expansion of facilities 
for production of soda ash, chlorine 
and caustic soda, synthetic phenol, 
coke and roofing materials. Con- 
struction was started on new plants 
for ammonia and urea, ethylene 
oxide and ethylene glycol, a high 
analysis fertilizer, and a new syn- 


thetic fiber of the polyamide 
(nylon) type. 


Research and Development 


The emphasis on research is being 
continued and in 1952 the Com- 
pany’s research staffs were increased 
and additional facilities provided. 
An extension to a product applica- 
tion and technical service laboratory 
was completed and placed in service 
at Edgewater, N. J., and additional 
laboratory facilities were acquired 
near Philadelphia, Pa. for conduct- 
ing the research and pilot plant work 
formerly performed at a Philadel- 
phia plant. 

The Company is proceeding with 
commercialization of a number of 
new processes and products based 
on work of research staffs. Addi- 
tional developments are reaching 
pilot plant stage and it is expected 
that operating results in future years 
will show increasing benefits from 
the expanded research program. 


Investments and Securities 


During 1952 the Company sold 
some marketable securities; at the 
end of the year, items in the Mar- 
ketable Securities account, repre- 
senting all items owned by the Com- 
pany which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, had a book 
value of $20,554,693. Quoted mar- 
ket value at the end of the year was 
$60,870,202. 
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Interlake tron 


Corporation 


LARGEST 
OF 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCER 
MERCHANT PIG IRON 











Our sales in 1952 were less than in 1951, with our 
two largest plants (at Toledo and at Chicago) out of 
production for long periods of time. Both plants suffered 
strikes which were part of the disturbed conditions in 
the iron and steel industry. 


Our 1952 profit, however, was approximately 642 per 
cent higher than in 1951; it was $5,370,557 (equal to 
$2.75 a share), as compared with $5,038,856 ($2.58 a 
share) in 1951. Profit increased because our consolidated 
accounts for 1952 included for the first time the results 
of operations of Dalton Ore Company, which we now 
own completely. 


For more than twenty years we have owned a 70 per 
cent stock interest in Dalton Ore Company; we pur- 
chased the remaining 30 per cent effective January 1, 
1952. With this purchase, Interlake Iron now has 
complete and outright control of its reserves of iron 
ore, including a 10 per cent interest in Erie Mining 
Company, which is projecting a large taconite program 
on the Mesabi Range. 





The Corporation received 











From the sale of 1,103,699 tons of pig iron. . $59,557,057 79% 
From the sale of 168,544 tons of coke . 2,682,507 4% 
From the sale of coal, ore, 
gas and coal chemicals........... 12,131,032 16% 
From rents, royalties, interest, dividends, etc. 804,392 1% 
ROeAI a 3 oe 6 RAs aoe eo 8 a bee woe $75,174,988 100% 
AT THE 


Current assets, including $16,314,335 cash 
and U. S. Government securities, were $35,528,610 


Current liabilities were .......... 14,376,915 
Ce ee eee 85,397,701 
Bank loans maturing 14 annually 

3954-1959 were... os) sere. @ We 3,500,000 


G In 1952 So 
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An Interlake Blast Furnace 


Pig iron output in 1952 was slightly greater than in 
the year before, despite the loss of production because 
of strikes. This was possible because increases in produc- 
tive capacity completed during 1951, enabled us to 
produce more iron in less working time. 


Interlake Iron’s $35,000,000 program of plant expan- 
sion and improvement, now three-fourths completed, is 
continuing to make progress. Major projects still under 
construction at the end of 1952 and scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1953 included a new blast furnace at Erie 
and a new blast furnace at Chicago, replacing smaller 
units at these locations, and an additional battery of 57 
coke ovens at Toledo. The new Erie furnace is now 
ready for operation. 


The demand for pig iron and our other products 
continues to be strong, and all our plants are running at 
capacity. With our facilities in the most efficient condi- 
tion they have ever reached, we are looking for continued 
successful operations in 1953. 


Ronald W. Thompson 
President 














* 
‘ Which it used for 
“ Materials and services purchased from others $49,499,442 66% 
+ Wages and salaries’ and pension costs... . 10,128,723 13% 
Federal, State and local taxes........ 7,341,742 10% 
* Dividends to Stockholders .......... 2,927,601 4% 
* Depreciation, Depletion and Amortization , 2,834,524 4% 
* Retained for use in the business....... 2,442,956 3% 
* $75,174,988 100% 
YEAR END 
Capital Stock and Surplus, including 
Earned Surplus of $22,881,022 was . . $67,520,786 
Shares of capital stock outstanding, 
(less Treasury shares) .......-..- 1,952,008 
Number of employees ........-+.- 2,200 


General Offices, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Blast Furnaces and Coke Ovens at Chicago, Toledo, Duluth and Erie 


Copies of the Corporation’s complete 1952 Annual Report may be. obtained by writing to 
the Secretary, Interlake Iron Corporation, 1900 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland. 




















Good Dividend Outlook 


For the Months Ahead 


Total payments for first half should exceed those for 


same period of 1952. Even if earnings fall off later 


in the year, any decline in dividends will be moderate 


6 a long period, corporate earn- 
ings and corporate dividends 
necessarily fluctuate together. Under 
normal circumstances, the decline in 
profits from $21.2 billion in 1950 to 
$18.7 billion in 1951 and an estimated 
$17.1 billion in 1952 would have been 
accompanied by at least a moderate 
drop in dividends, which in 1950 
were about twenty per cent larger 
than the then-record total for the pre- 
vious year. Instead, dividends in- 
creased in each of the two most re- 
cent years. Undistributed profits, thus 
squeezed from both ends, fell to a 
postwar low in 1952. 


Pros and Cons 


This furnishes an apparently un- 
promising background for the rate of 
dividend disbursements in 1953. Not 
only is the margin of dividend cover- 
age materially lower than in 1950, 
but there is widespread anticipation of 
a business slowdown which will cut 
further into earnings when—and if 
—it gets under way and will probably 
induce a spirit of caution at directors’ 
dividend meetings even before that. 
And even if this development is post- 
poned for a long period, or entirely 
avoided, there can be no question that 
business faces stiffer competitive con- 
ditions than it has known since be- 
fore World War II; this will pare 
unit margins in many industries. 

Nevertheless, there are enough 
offsetting factors to justify an opti- 
mistic view of the dividend outlook in 
spite of the adverse influences cited 
above. Some of these will help to 
sustain earnings. Price decontrol re- 
cently granted to a number of items, 


and in store shortly for many others, . j 


should widen the profits of some 
lines. The material shortages which 
severely affected many groups last 
year have already eased to a consid- 
erable degree, and are likely to dis- 
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appear entirely this year, permitting 
a higher level of output for civilian 
durable goods. 

The textile industry appears to 
have completely recovered from the 
severe readjustment which started in 
1951 and exerted an important effect 
on profits even last year. This group 
showed a larger drop in dividends 
from 1951 to 1952 than did any other. 
Presumably business will not be ham- 
pered to as great an extent this year 
as it was last year by prolonged 
strikes in steel or other basic indus- 
tries. Finally, the heavy burden of 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes is likely to be eased in 1953, 
and even if hopes for a June 30 ex- 
piration of EPT are dashed, some re- 
lief seems certain; the prospect of 
this welcome change will affect divi- 
dend policies even before it actually 
takes place. 

Last year, net corporate dividend 
payments amounted to around 53 per 
cent of profits. This was a larger 
proportion than the 42 per cent for 
1950 or the 35 per cent for 1947 or 
1948, but was still subnormal com- 


pared with prewar years of good or 


even moderate earnings. Corpora- 
tions paid out 69 per cent of their 
profits in 1929, 76 per cent in 1939, 
63 per cent in 1940 and over 100 per 
cent in 1936 and 1937. 

There have been two reasons for 
the unusually conservative dividend 
policies of the postwar period. One 
has been the need for funds with 
which to finance the unprecedented 
expansion and modernization outlays 
of the past seven years; the other, the 
substantial increase required in in- 
ventories and receivables due to the 
rising price level and a higher unit 
volume of business. The former was 
a heavy drain on cash even last year ; 
capital expenditures of non-financial 
corporations amounted to $23 billion 
against $22.2 billion in 1951 and a 
previous all-time peak of $18 billion 
in 1948. 


Less Drain on Cash 


However, it was necessary to add 
only $8 billion to current assets com- 
pared with $18.1 billion in 1951 and 
$23.1 billion in 1950. Inventories rose 
by only $1 billion, whereas additions 
amounted to $8 billion in 1950 and 
$10.2 billion in 1951. Receivables in- 
creased by $4.5 billion, about the 
same amount as in 1951 but less than 
half the gain for 1950. Since prices 
have leveled off and business activity 
is not likely to go appreciably higher, 
there should be no need for further 
sizable increases in current assets, 
and the peak of capital outlays has 


probably been witnessed during the 
Please turn to page 31 





he following compilation covers every common stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange recently 
selling for less than $5 per share. Although in many 
cases full year 1952 earnings have not yet been reported, 
the interim figures that are shown do indicate whether 
the respective issues possess any significant earning 





$1 to $3 











Amalgamated Leather.. 
American Power & Light. 
Benguet Cons. Mining... 


Callahan Zinc-Lead 
Coty International 


Elec. & Musical Indus... 


Exchange Buffet........ 


Graham-Paige 


International Mining 


Lehigh Valley Coal...... 


Park Utah Cons. Mines.. 


Third Avenue Transit. 


Thompson-Starrett ..... 


Universal American..... 





$3 to $5 











Alaska Juneau .......... 
Alleghany Corp. ........ 


American Cable......... 


A.P.W. Products........ 
Childs Company....... 


Clopay Corporation..... 


General Public Service... 
Hupp Corporation ..... 


Intercont. Rubber....... 





b—Six months. c—Nine months. e—Also one share Washington Water Power. 
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A Low Priced Stock Guide 


two issues. 


Erratic record; uncertain outlook because of style changes..... 
Company liquidating; indicated book value about $4 per share.. 
Old, established gold miner, but shares are speculative. 

Has long record of unsatisfactory results.............+e+eeeee 


Controls Coty’s foreign cosmetic business, which has been 
moderately profitable in recent yearsS........-ee eee cree eeerees 


.Fair earnings record, but per share results are held down by 


large stock capitalization. Operates abroad..........0+++eeeees 


A marginal restaurant operator, unable to show significant earn- 
GS IM TOCERE yoars. . 4) ob isch oe Gecie abel tilsles prweppd © «share 


Has 17% ownership of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., plus other holdings. 
A closed-end investment company..........eccseeeececeeeeces 


Depends on income and trading profits from some $2 million 
worth of mining and oil stocks. Erratic record...............- 


Heavily capitalized, high cost producer, with dubious earnings 
outlook 


eeoeoeeeesrseeereereeseeseesseeeseeeeeeseereseeeeeeeeeeese see 


.Future depends largely on the value of newly developed ore 


deposits: Blighly speculative... 662 Fee eo TA hee es ce o's 


...Bankrupt situation, snarled in politics; stock could eventually 


become sporthless: «oo... icakk bss ioe BES Ss . ca hoae Takes 


Considerable arrears on preferred precludes common dividends; 
deficits reported in 13 of last 15 fiscal years.....,.......ee000-, 


Steel company, unable to show earnings in recent highly profit- 
able period for rest of the MGustry, noi sick ens oss ye dap dso venice 


Mine closed since 1944 and not likely to reopen in near future; 
power sales unprofitable; sales relatively unattractive.......... 


Asset value is increasing; while speculative, a favorable Mis- 
souri-Pacific decision could improve common sharply.......... 


In view of uncertainties surrounding subsidiaries’ foreign busi- 
ness and high-cost nature of their operations, stock is a rank 
speculation 


ee ee eee eee e eee eee nesters eee esse tenes seeseeeeseesertes 


Fluctuations in raw material prices and high labor costs cause 
wide earnings swings and the equity carries considerable risks. . 


No dividends on common since 1931 and none in sight; attempts 
to put company on profitable basis have failed in recent years... 


Experienced management and satisfactory financial condition; 
but unsatisfactory profit and dividend records probably will 
continue 


ee etree ee ee eres eeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeee tess eseeseseeetesneses 


Reflecting highly competitive field of operations, results have 
been generally unsatisfactory even in recent periods of high 
public prowperghy: cissiec cs ok sbe cn aa PRs 0s soc. USae ee Rhee ces: 


.A closed-end investment management company with unimpres- 


sive record. Sept. 30 net asset value, $4.60 per share 


Industry diversification helps over-all operations, but company 
still is largely a “war baby” 


Diversification may help, but as a guayule rubber producer it 
earns profits only when other type rubber is scarce and costly. 
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power. (A more complete earnings picture can of course 
be obtained by referring to the latest issue of FINANCIAL | 
Wor p's Independent Appraisals. ) i i 
A compilation of all common issues recently selling 
in the $5 to $10 price range will appear in the next 
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“Dollar Averaging”— 
Merits And Demerits 


Periodic stock purchases, made in equal dollar amounts 


year in and year out, are practically certain to yield 


substantial profits if a few simple rules are followed 


N: one has yet perfected a fool- 
proof method of identifying bull 
market tops or bear market lows, and 
it is extremely unlikely that anyone 
ever will. Consequently, investors 
who attempt to exploit market swings 
by buying as close to the bottom and 
selling as close to the top as possible 
must reconcile themselves to the in- 
escapable fact—which soon becomes 
apparent to them if they did not 
know it beforehand—that they will 
usually miss both extremes by con- 
siderable margins and will thus 
achieve only a part of the cyclical 
profits potentially available. 

Many people are satisfied with the 
results obtained through this method 
of operation; others are not. Some 
of the latter have therefore adopted 
formula plans of,various kinds, which 
make their buying and selling deci- 
sions for them. But it is hardly worth 
while to adopt one of these plans un- 
less a fairly substantial amount of 
capital is available to begin with. 
Those whose funds are limited, but 


who expect to be able to add to them 
regularly, would be better advised to 
consider the investment plan known 
as “dollar averaging.” 

This method contemplates the in- 
vestment of equal dollar amounts in 
common stocks at regular intervals, 
regardless of the market conditions 
prevailing at the time. The plan is 
quite worthless unless the schedule is 
followed exactly, without a single de- 
viation ; thus it should not be consid- 
ered by anyone who cannot be sure 
of his ability to continue it over a 
period of years. For those able to 
follow it, it has the added advantage 
of a compulsory savings plan, thus 
guaranteeing that the accumulation of 
an estate will take precedence over 
the blandishments of the automobile 
salesman or travel agency. 

If purchases are made over a long 
period at low prices, high prices and 
all levels in between, the average 
price paid will be neither low nor 
high, and under “average” market 
conditions the buyer should at least be 


able to break even, in addition to re- 
ceiving regular dividends year in and 
year out. Actually, he will do a great 
deal better than that. Since an equal 
amount of money will buy more 
shares when prices are low than when 
they are high, the average cost per 
share will always be less than the av- 
erage price paid, and thus when the 
market is at the latter level a profit 
will be shown. 

If $300 at a time is invested in a 
stock at successive prices of 50, 75, 
50 and 25 the number of shares pur- 
chased will be respectively 6, 4, 6 
and 12, a total of 28. If the stock then 
recovers to the average price paid 
(50), these 28 shares will be worth 
$1,400 against an investment of only 
$1,200. Like formula plans, dollar 
averaging takes advantage of the fact 
that stocks fluctuate without requir- 
ing the investor to predict the exact 
limits of these fluctuations or the tim- 
ing of turning points. 

The method is obviously based on 
the assumption that the stock or 
stocks selected will, under average 
market conditions in the future, at 
least sell as high as the average price 
paid up to that time. Accordingly, 
dollar averaging will give poor results 
if applied to stocks or groups which, 
like the railroads or utilities since 
1929, fail to keep pace. with the rest 
of the market, and will give excep- 
tionally good results if the stocks em- 
ployed are growth issues which out- 

Please turn to page 31 








$3 to $5 continued 








Jacobs: CB; baw. s:. . s.dviaes Change in management may be constructive factor, but cyclical 
nature of business and poor past operating record detract from 


appeal of the stock 


National Theatres 


cut into attendance. 
sults somewhat 


Republic Pictures 
RKO Pictures 


RKO Theatres 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ere eee eeeeseeeeeseteeoe 


idea ahah With a small producing schedule only one hit, “The Quiet 
Man,” was produced in 1952. Overly-speculative 


sir gn itiedeniatl Now losing $100,000 a week, it is expected to take two years 
to show any profits 


eeoeececeeeeseeeee ese eee ese eeeseeeeeseetsess 


ees Operates large theatre chain; expanding TV competition has 
Eventually, 3D pictures may improve re- 


eee eeeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eteeeeeeeete 


ssi, Bebe ccs Most theatres are located in TV areas. Attendance is down and 
fixed costs are heavy 


Silver King Coalition..... A marginal producer; past operating record has been unsatis- 


factory; uncertain long term prospects stamp issue speculative. . 


United Cigar-Whelan..... Declining earnings trend in evidence since 1946 may recently 


have been halted, following substantial write-downs 


eeeee 


United Wallpaper........ Trend to use of wallpaper is a favorable factor, but competition 


is keen and earnings tend to be unstable. A radical speculation. . 


Zonite Products.......... Fair earnings and dividend records, but increasing competition 
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is putting a squeeze on margins; highly speculative situation... . 


P 1952 ~ 

Da ol Dividends -—Price Range~ 

aah hs x D$3.35 54— 3% 

ere c0.54 $0.44 5R— 3% 

oe ee x0.20 ~— 544— 3% 

iekne cD1.22 47542— 3% 

ears c0.16 wert 44— 3% 
D0.21 414— 2 

‘wate c0.19 444— 3% 

b0.07 ie ass 44— 2% 

c0.26 0.25 5SR— 4% 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Borden A 
Although near their 1953 high of 
57, shares still possess longer-term 
growth characteristics. (Pays $2.80 
annually.) The company has de- 
cided to discontinue its frozen food 
activities and will liquidate Borden’s 
Frozen Foods and M. Augenblick & 
Company, principal distributor of the 
products. Marketing tests in metro- 
politan New York showed that the 
operation was unprofitable because of 
high producing costs and the narrow 
margin on which the industry is 
operating. Sales last year set a new 
high record ($768 million vs. $722 
million), but because of price con- 
trols and their “inequitable” admin- 
istration, earnings declined to $4.11 
per share compared with $4.20 in 
1951. Last year’s net profit amounted 
to 2.3 cents per dollar of sales as 
against 2.5 cents a year earlier. 


Chrysler B+ 

Earnings of this third largest auto- 
mobile producer should be satisfac- 
tory under present-day conditions; 
recent price, 86. (Paid $6 in 1952.) 
A substantial rise in defense work 
plus increased passenger car prices 
pushed 1952 earnings to $9.04 a 
share vs. $8.27 in 1951 despite record 
taxes and only a two per cent boost 
in volume. Chrysler officials think 
that current demand along with the 
prospect for increased availability of 
materials “presently makes the out- 
look promising for higher volume and 
healthy business activity in 1953.” 
Federal income taxes last year were 
$169 million including $31 million in 
excess profits taxes, so that if the 
EPT law is permitted to expire at 
mid-year—as provided by the pres- 
ent law—it could be an important 
earnings influence. (Also FW, 
Nov. 19.) 
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Cincinnati Gas & Electric oe 

[his investment grade common 
merits retention for its stable income 
and growth prospects. (Now at 40, 
it pays 50c quarterly.) New gas and 
electric rate schedules, which will 
move up and down with such primary 
costs as materials, labor and taxes, 
will ensure tighter control of operat- 
ing profit margins in 1953. Although 
both gas and electric revenues were 
higher in 1952, rising expenses held 
per share earnings to $2.80, against 
$2.90 the previous year. About $30 
million of new construction is bud- 
geted for 1953 and the company has 
already obtained $20 million through 
the private sale of 30-year 3% per 
cent bonds and bank loans. Stock- 
holders will vote on April 22 on a 
2-for-1 common stock split. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 
Stock is gaining in status, but re- 
mains speculative; recent price, 19. 
(Paid $1.50 in 1952.) With facilities 
presently operating at 105 per cent of 
capacity, company is optimistic con- 
cerning 1953’s prospects. Backlog of 
unfilled orders now equals about five 
months’ production. This ninth larg- 
est steel manufacturer recently added 
205,000 tons of ingot capacity at its 
plant at Trenton, N. J., bringing. total 
capacity to 2,425,000 net tons annual- 
ly, more than 115 per cent above 
1941. Company estimates that profits 
in the fiscal year to end next June 30 
will reach around $3 a share com- 
pared with $2.64 in the 1951-52 fiscal 
period. (Also FW, Sept. 24.) 


Curtiss-Wright C+ 

This stock, now at 9, is definitely 
speculative but company’s near term 
outlook is favorable. (Paid 60c in 
1952.) For 1952 net income climbed 
to $1.02 per common share against 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


71 cents in 1951 on a sharp increase 
in both military and civilian output. 
Sales were up nearly 85 per cent, of 
which about 25 per cent came from 
commercial goods shipments. Unfilled 
orders now total more than $1 bil- 
lion. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx C+ 

Around 24, shares do not appear 
over-valued, but frequently wide 
earnings swings detract from stock’s 
quality. (Paid $1.60 im 1952.) § 
Although sales increased slightly in | 
1952 over the previous year, earnings | 
fell to $2.96 a share compared with 7 
$4.34 in 1951. Increased sales dur- 
ing the final six months offset a de- # 
cline of almost ten per cent in the © 
first half. Orders for the spring sea- © 
son are running well ahead of last | 
year and the factories are reported | 
operating at capacity. Operations in 
the first six months of 1953 are ex- 
pected also to produce favorable re- 
sults. 


Lion Oil B 

Shares (at 37) offer representation 
in both the petroleum and chemical 
industries and yield 5.4% on @ $2 
annual dividend. Construction of a 
plant near New Orleans to manufac- 
ture agricultural chemicals, has been 
started and will be completed early 
in 1954. Lion’s operations are now 
almost evenly divided between the | 
petroleum and chemical fields, and | 
the new Louisiana plant will use ) 
natural gas, air and water to manu- 
facture ammonia, the ammonia in 
turn going into commercial fertilizer. 
When in full production the new 
plant will make 550 tons of ammo- 
nium nitrate daily and it is in this 
field that the company leaders think 
Lion will find the “greatest and fast- 
est growing market.” 
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Loew's B 

Despite the present depressed price 
of 13, shares do not appear to have 
outstanding prospects. (Now paying 
20c quarterly.) For the 28 weeks 
ending March 12 earnings will be 
around 40 cents a share vs. 73 cents 
in the comparable period of 1952. 
Management has indicated that it 
“hopes” the present 20-cent quar- 
terly dividend rate can be continued, 
but no assurance can be given that it 
will if earnings do not improve. 
Loew’s is now filming two pictures 
in a three-dimensional system that 
requires the use of glasses and pro- 
duction will begin on a picture in the 
Cinemascope system announced by 
20th Century-Fox, when it becomes 
available. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 34 

Stock, now at 54, is @ long-term 
growth situation. (Paid $2.25 in 
1952.) The use of temperature and 
similar control devices, of which the 
company is a leading producer, is in 
a definite upward trend. Although 
sales in 1952 were up 23 per cent 
over the previous year, net per share 
fell to $3 against $3.16, primarily be- 
cause of increased costs resulting first 
from stepped-up expenditures for 
engineering and research and sec- 
ondly from delays and expense in- 
volved in retooling for volume de- 
fense production. Controlled selling 
prices also were a depressing factor 
in an otherwise record year for the 
company. 


Monsanto Chemical A 

Stock occupies a favorable long 
term position although at 92 it is not 
exactly on the bargain counter. (Paid 
$2.50 last year.) Sales slumped seri- 
ously in mid-1952, but they picked 
up in the latter half year, setting a 
record in the fourth period. Volume 
last year was $266.7 million, account- 
ing for a profit of $4.29 a share vs. 
$272.8 million and $4.70 (on a 
smaller number of shares) in the 
previous year. The sales decline was 
attributed to curtailment of buying 
by manufacturers while they worked 
off heavy inventories, to the 53-day 
steel strike last summer, work stop- 
pages in the oil, rubber and plywood 
industries, and reversals in the textile 
and detergents markets. (Also FW, 
Dec. 17.) 
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National Supply C+ 

Shares represent a business cycle 
situation, but earnings should hold 
up well this year; recent price, 30. 
(Pays $2 annually.) Both sales and 
earnings slumped in 1952 with the 
latter falling to $6.20 a share from 
the $7.13 of 1951. However, except 
for a strike costing the company $15 
million to $20 million in sales, a new 
sales record would have been set. 
Since oil industry reports have placed 
the anticipated drilling in 1953 at 
46,230 wells vs. 45,840 in 1952, Na- 
tional should have a good year be- 
cause 80 per cent of its total business 
is done with the oil and gas indus- 
tries. 


N. Y. State Electric & Gas B 

At current price of 35, this good 
grade issue is worth holding for in- 
come and appreciation. (Pays $1.90 
a year.) With 84 per cent of the 
company’s gross derived from elec- 
tric operations (42 per cent residen- 
tial), earnings for the 12 months 
ended January 31 increased to $2.42 
per share compared with $2.23 re- 
ported for the prior period. The 
1953 construction budget is put at 
about $30 million. To finance this, 
75,000 shares of 4.40 per cent pre- 
ferred has been sold to a group of 
institutional investors and $5 million 
of 334 per cent debentures are sched- 
uled to be sold in April (also pri- 
vately). Further offerings, to com- 
plete the year’s program, will be 
made later. 


Union Carbide At 

With stock selling around 69, yield 
of 3.6% is not particularly attractive 
but issue is of high investment grade 
and has longer term growth pros- 
pects. (Paid $2.50 in 1952.) Com- 
pany is finishing a large new plant at 
Marietta, Ohio, which will manufac- 
ture a “brand new ferro-alloy, a low 
carbon ferro-chrome which will make 


- the smelting of stainless steels easier 


and more economical.” It has re- 
cently developed new alloys to im- 
prove titanium metal while two new 
plastics products, polyester and epoxy 
resins, have advanced to the pilot 
plant stage. Record sales of $956 
million in 1952 resulted in per share 
profits of $3.41 compared with $927 
million and $3.60 respectively in 
1951. (Also FW, Oct. 15.) 


U. S. Rubber B 

Stock (now 30) qualifies as a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays 50c 
quarterly.) Although sales set a new 
record last year, profits dropped mod- 
erately because of higher costs and 
keen competition. Volume rose to 
$850.2 million from $837.2 million, 
but earnings fell to $4.33 a share 
from $4.76. Company anticipates 
another good year in 1953 with sales 
above those of 1952, and profits be- 
fore taxes should be relatively well 
maintained. The high level of indus- 
trial activity should sustain the large 
demand for conveyor belts, hose and 
other industrial items while the pro- 
jected increase in new car production 
should boost output of its foam rub- 
ber cushioning items and of its 


elastic upholstery products. (Also 
FW, Dec. 24.) 
Virginia Electric & Power B 


Growth factors make this stock a 
good long-term commitment at pres- 
ent price of 27. (Patd $1.35 in 1952.) 
Company has arranged to sell $20 
million of debenture 314s due 1978 to 
a group of 13 institutional investors, 
the proceeds to be used to defray part 
of the cost of a $40 million 1953 con- 
struction program. Also, preferred 
stockholders will vote March 11 ona 
proposal to set up a $25 million re- 
volving credit which will eventually 
be refinanced with longer-term debt. 
Construction of a new service head- 
quarters building at Norfolk, Va., to 
cost $1.3 million will start in a few 
weeks. 


White Motor B 

Stock (now 28) is a businessman’s 
commitment involving average risk. 
(Paid $2.50 plus stock last year.) 
Company closed 1952 with a backlog 
of Government orders amounting to 
$20 million compared with $22 mil- 
lion a year earlier. However, orders 
for commercial products were some- 
what higher than at the end of 1951. 
Because of higher costs and an irreg- 
ular trend of commercial business 
during most of last year, operating 
income dropped sharply to $3.4 mil- 
lion from $4.3 million, but lighter 
taxes and recovery of a large part of 
the 1951 excess profits tax cushioned 
the earnings decline to $4.44 a share 
compared with $5.83 in 1951. (Also 
FW, Nov. 5.) 
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More Expansion For 


Pipe Line Companies 


Natural gas transmission systems continue to tap. new 


territories and expand markets, lending growth appeal 


to the group. Current yields are fairly conservative 


Py er of the nation’s natural 
gas pipe line network continued 
without let-up last year, bringing the 
popular fuel to hundreds of thou- 
sands of new customers throughout 
the country. Although the $1.2 billion 
spent on new construction in 1952 
was well below the 1951 peak (re- 
flecting shortages of steel and delays 
in obtaining necessary certifications 
from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion), the industry again posted new 
records for customers served, volume 
of gas sold, and dollar revenues. 

At the end of 1952, more than 20 
million customers were being served 
with natural gas, a gain of 16 per 
cent over the year-earlier figure. Rev- 
enue from natural gas sales climbed 
17 per cent to $1.95 billion, with resi- 
dential customers contributing about 
$1.1 billion or slightly more than 
half the total. Naturally, as com- 
panies in such areas as upper New 
York State and New England con- 
verted to straight natural gas, a de- 
crease in the number of users of man- 
ufactured and mixed gas resulted. 

The New England States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire were supplied with natural 
gas for the first time last year, bring- 
ing the total number of states receiv- 
ing this fuel to 41. Moreover, ap- 
proval of applications currently pend- 





Compan 





ing before the FPC would leave only 
the Pacific Northwest awaiting natu- 
ral gas service. The two leading con- 
tenders for the right to serve this vir- 
gin territory are Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company, which would ob- 
tain its gas supply from Alberta and 
British Columbia fields, and Pacfic 
Northwest Pipeline Corporation, 
which would tap gas reserves in the 
southwestern portion of the United 
States. 

During 1952 the FPC authorized 
construction of approximately 5,000 
miles of natural gas pipe lines and 
numerous projects are now awaiting 
clearance by the Commission. With 
the industry’s construction expendi- 
tures slated to rise to an all-time high 


Highlights of Leading Gas Companies 





Price Indic. 
-—Earned Per Share—. Recent Earns. Divi- 
1950 1951 1952 Price Ratio dend Yield 
American Natural Gas......... $2.45 $2.58 a$2.16 34 15.7 $180 5.3% 
Columbia Gas System.......... 1.18 1.06 0.83 14 16.9 0.90 6.4 
Consolidated Natural Gas...... 5.03 5.67 b3.64 56 11.0 anu: 43 
El Paso Natural Gas........... 2.32 3.14 a2.86 36 12.46 1.60 4.5 
Mississippi River Fuel......... 299 329 a327 4 22 2.20 . 5:5 
Northern Natural Gas.......... 2.13 168 cl1.50 43 2862 1.80 4.2 
Sen 5.88 3.36 497 59 11.9 3.00 5.1 
Panhandle East. Pipe Line..... 2.66 3.03 5.00 82 164 32.50 30 
Southern Natural Gas.......... 1.91 2.24: 235. 61. . 482 1.40 4.5 
Tennessee Gas Transmission.... 1.30 1.30 1.79 e26 145 5140 5.4 
United Gas Corp............... 1.57 1.56 al140 29 208 123. as 
a—12 months ended September 30. b—Nine months. c—12 months ended November 30. e—Bid 
price. f—Approximate. s—Also paid stock in 1952. 
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of about $1.7 billion this year, it is 
evident that substantial additions to 
the nation’s 342,000-odd miles of 
gathering, transmission and distribu- 
tion lines are in prospect. The pro- 
jected increases in pipe line capacity, 
however, are amply supported by 
proven natural gas reserves. Gas re- 
serves at the end of 1951 were placed 
at 193.8 trillion cubic feet and many 
geologists believe that this figure is 
highly conservative; some, in fact, 
believe that more than 500 trillion 
cubic feet of gas reserves await dis- 
covery. 

At current rates of consumption, 
proved reserves of natural gas are 
equal to about a 25-year supply. 
(This compares with an indicated 13- 
year supply of crude oil.) But only a 
small proportion of the nation’s po- 
tential gas-producing land area has 
been thoroughly explored and vast 
reserves are believed to exist in the 
Gulf Coast tidelands area. 


New Vistas 


An increasing number of natural 
gas companies are utilizing their gas 
reserves as a means of participating 
in the fast-growing petrochemicals 
field. Construction of petrochemical 
facilities by National Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation (jointly owned by Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line and Na- 
tional Distillers) was delayed last 
year by the steel strike, but several 
units are expected to be in operation 
later this year. The latest develop- 
ment along these lines is the forma- 
tion of Mathieson Mississippi Com- 
pany by Mathieson Chemical and 
Mississippi River Fuel for the pur- 
pose of developing a petrochemical 
operation in the St. Louis area, based 
on gas supplied by the latter com- 
pany. 

Late last year, the natural gas in- 
dustry was seemingly dealt a sharp 
blow by the emphasis of the Federal 
Power Commission on the “cost of 


-money” to the industry as a yardstick 


for rate regulation. On the surface, 
this appeared to represent a_ shift 
from the frequently used six per cent 
rate of return on net property, with 
adverse implications on what the gas 
companies might be allowed to earn 
in the future. 

The FPC has not disavowed the 
“cost of money” principle and it is not 
expected to. But, perhaps signifi- 
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cantly, the Commission has not 
stressed this yardstick in recent cases, 
and this has been interpreted as a fa- 
vorable sign in analytical circles. Not 
to be overlooked is the fact that a 
change of administration has taken 
place in Washington since the new 
rate formula of the FPC was promul- 
gated last year, and some changes in 
Commission membership are ex- 
pected to take place in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Natural gas stocks sold off rather 
sharply last October when the “cost 
of money” philosophy received wide- 
spread publicity, but have since 


Bus Lines Have 


anata 


staged an appreciable recovery. With- 
out doubt, with a Republican Admin- 
istration in office the chances for 
equitable regulation of the industry 
have been considerably brightened. 
Still, some $156 million of applica- 
tions for rate increases are awaiting 
FPC action or have been suspended 
pending a final decision from that 
body. For the present, therefore, in- 
vestors should continue to exercise 
a selective policy toward natural gas 
issues—particularly those which have 
had sharp price advances recently and 
are selling on an unattractive yield 
basis. THE END 


Mediocre Records 


Erratic earnings and dividend payments characterize 


most companies. Growth is largely a thing of the 


past; issues carry little or no appeal for investors 


N o longer a growth industry, the 
4 “ motor bus passenger carriers 
enjoyed some of their best years dur- 
ing the 1934-44 period which linked 
depression and war. Revenues did not 
dip very far during the early years of 
the depression since so many people 
then were shifting to the cheapest 
mode of travel. And after sharing in 
the recovery dating from 1934, mo- 
tor bus operators experienced some 
good years during World War II 
when private automobile travel was 
curbed. Operating profit reached its 
peak in 1944, the last full year of the 
war, declining in most later years. 

Postwar competitive conditions 
have become difficult. In 1948, mileage 
operated and total revenues reached 
all-time highs but net returns de- 
clined. As marginal operators began 
to feel the pinch they either sold out 
or quietly went out of business leav- 
ing the field to the more strongly en- 
trenched. During the last three or 
four years, the trend has been toward 
merger and consolidation. 

The business of hauling paying 
passengers usually carries high finan- 
cial risks. The railroads are not able 
to make money on it, while some of 
our larger city transit systems sink 
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deeper in the red every year. Some of 
the competition which:the private bus 
companies have to meet, therefore, 
comprises deficit operations. 
Something else that hurts is the 
time lag experienced in getting fares 
raised. Like the railroads, the inter- 
state bus carriers have to apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
higher fares, and hearings take time. 
Privately-owned transit companies 
have the same problem. “Unfortu- 
nately,” comments Omnibus Corpora- 
tion, “regulating agencies all too fre- 
quently require that increased costs 
must actually be effective before ap- 
plication can be made for relief.” 
Sometimes costs have been too high 
to permit profits for some little time 
before relief is granted, and increased 


fares, unlike many wage boosts, are 
never retroactive. Hourly rates paid 
bus operators have nearly doubled in 
the last 14 years. Gasoline and diesel 
oil taxes have doubled or more, while 
net profits have been cut by higher 
income tax rates. 

Strikes are another hazard, and 
none of the business lost in this way 
can ever be recovered. Affecting 
Greyhound Corporation’s earnings 
last year was a 79-day strike on its 
Pacific subsidiary and a 13-day strike 
on Northwest Greyhound Lines. New 
York City recently experienced a 
four-week walkout on its bus lines, 
including New York City Omnibus 
and Omnibus Corporation properties. 

The latter owns some 48 per cent 
of New York City Omnibus, and 
99.7 per cent of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company. 


Investor Interest 


Among most of the intercity bus 
systems, investor interest is compara- 
tively small. Coast-to-Coast Ameri- 
can Buslines and Pacific Greyhound 
both are traded over-the-counter, 
while Provincial Transport is listed 
on the Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Greyhound Corporation which with 
subsidiaries operates more than 99,- 
000 miles of routes throughout the 
U. S. and Canada, enjoys an active 
market on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Shares of New York City Omnibus 
and Omnibus Corporation carry no 
appeal for investors. Both have er- 
ratic earnings and dividend records, 
and this year’s results already have 
been seriously affected by a long 
strike. Dividends paid in recent years 
have exceeded earnings although part 
of Omnibus Corporation’s disbuse- 
ment last year came from the sale of 
100 per cent owned Chicago Motor 
Coach. 


The Bus Transportation Companies 


c—*Revenues— -———Earned Per Share—— 





(Millions) o—Annu r—9 Months— -——Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 
American Buslines...a$11.2 N.R.D$6.78 $0.05 N.R. N.R. None None 8 
Greyhound Corp. .... 169.5 $168.5 1.25 1.27 $1.00 $0.99 $1.00 $1.00 13 
N.Y.C. Omnibus .... 17.7 17.8 0.74 285 2.06 1.79 2.50 2.00 16 
Omnibus Corp. ...... 12.9 14.5 062 0.14 0.04 061 1.00 b162% 10 
Pacific Greyhound ... a40.8 N.R. 646 694 N.R. N.R. 6.00 600 58 
Provincial Transport. al2.2 N.R. 1.54 1.17 N.R. N.R. 1.00 1.00 14 

*Nine months except where otherwise indicated. a—Full year. b—Plus stock. D—Deficit. N.R.— 


Not reported. 
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Nation Gives 
Thought to 
Tax Policy 


We recall with nos- 
talgic interest the tax- 
payers’ rather care- 
free March days of 
pre-war years. Then, the income tax 
seriously concerned only those who 
were classed as rich; the day had not 
yet arrived when Pay-As-You-Go was 
essential to preserve the solvency of 
millions of Americans after March 
15. When that era was ushered in, the 
point was made that taxpayers would 
come to know, by seeing pay with- 
held, that they were paying taxes. 
The effect, it was reasoned, would be 
beneficial. Presumably, taxpayers 
would put their foot down when tax 
rates became oppressively high. 

If we read the signs correctly, we 
now have reached that time. People 
feel that taxes have climbed to the 
danger point where they may dimin- 
ish rather than increase revenues. Re- 
flection of that attitude appears in 
Washington, both in the Congress 
and in the Executive Department. 
Consequently, whether the decision is 
to balance the budget first and cut 
tax rates second, or vice versa, it 
seems that an early start is certain 
in the direction of tax relief. 

And one thing more. Much of cur- 
rent debate over which should come 
first, budget balance or tax reduction, 
may prove so much wasted breath 
once lower taxes actually appear. A 
reduction likely will increase reve- 
nues in the aggregate. That has hap- 
pened in the past, most strikingly so 
after World War I, and may be 
expected to occur again since people 
appear to be in a spending mood— 
although that mood is slightly chilled 
whenever the prospective spender con- 
siders the amount owed Uncle Sam. 


Peter Willis A chance question 
Gees to asked by a ten-year-old 
Wall Street boy recently set off a 

reaction of considerable 
interest to investors generally. Peter 
Willis wanted to know how it was 
his father always had a dollar to 
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spend on a hobby, and the father ex- 
plained that he invested his surplus 
money in common stocks. Dividends 
gave him added buying power. The 
boy grasped the idea, and spending 
considerable money on his hobby, 
photography, young Peter reasoned 
that he might do well to buy stock 
of Argus Cameras, Inc. That decision 
unloosed a series of actions that led 
to his actual purchase of a share of 
the company’s stock on the floor of 
the American Stock Exchange, 

More important of course than the 
principals concerned was a basic prin- 
ciple the incident dramatized: A 
satisfied customer can conveniently 
become a stockholder in an enterprise 
he believes in, and part of the pur- 
chasing power he expends as a cus- 
tomer may help to pay the dividend 
he receives later as a_ shareholder. 
The customer, employe and_ share- 
holder, under our system of enter- 
prise and free opportunity, have much 
in common; and Peter Willis’ trip to 
the trading floor of the nation’s sec- 
ond largest securities market was in 
graphic evidence of that fact. 

Illinois Some 500 banks in 
the state of Illinois 
will have open house 
during the period 
May 4-9 which will be celebrated as 
“Know Your Bank Week” through- 
out Illinois. The heart of the enter- 
prise will consist of guided tours for 
the public through cages, vaults and 
hidden facilities in guarded parts of 
the banks. Banking personnel will ex- 
plain key services that banks render, 
stripping these services of the mys- 
tery which unfortunately has been 
allowed to grow up around them. The 


Banks to Prove 


They're Human 


net effect, so believes the [Illinois 
Bankers Association, will be to 
“humanize our banks to a greater 
extent than has ever been done be- 
fore.” : 

Better understanding of banking is 
a matter of concern to the owners of 
bank shares. The problems of banks 
were greatly complicated during the 
years when banks were in disfavor, 
politically, because the general public 
came to regard them as extravagant 
luxuries serving a not too essential 
service. With more people realizing 
that banks are vital in feeding capital 
to both big and little businesses an 
added value is given to bank stocks 
in the form of substantially improved 
public relations. Instead of selling at 
a discount, as happened at one time, 
good bank management should com- 


mand a premium in the bank stock 
market. 


A Proving The recent politico- 
Ground for economic hullabaloo 
eis Monks that was kicked up in 


the nation over butter 
price supports has been taken as 
evidence by some commentators, it 
appears, that the new Administration 
has yielded to organized pressure 
groups in Washington. But investors 
will do well to take a second look at 
some of the factors involved. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture 
has not budged, so far as we can see, 
from his original statement that this 
Administration is determined to rely 
on better marketing as the cure for 
farm problems. In working out plans 
for setting up a better farm economy, 
butter is a relatively unimportant item 
over which the Secretary would not 
want to risk defeat of a bigger pro- 
gram. Time definitely worked against 
any broad change in the farm pro- 
gram as a whole before a decision 
had to be announced on butter. Most 
important of all, the Secretary ap- 
pears to be working well with farm 
people. Support there is more impor- 
tant than from pressure groups. 
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Investing in Growth Stocks 


Vil. Merck & Co., Inc.—Leading manufacturer of fine and 
medicinal chemicals has made notable contributions to 


health in recent years. Plans merger with Sharp & Dohme 


E stablished in 1934 as an out- 
growth of a long established 
business in fine and medicinal chemi- 
cals and drugs, Merck & Co., Inc., 
has played an important part in the 
development of many of today’s most 
important weapons in the struggle 
against disease. Merck was the first 
company to develop and produce 
commercially streptomycin and corti- 
sone. It played an important part in 
the development of sulfa drugs, of 
which the first (sulfanilamide) was 
introduced in 1937; and it has done 
outstanding work on the development 
of Vitamin B12, on which it now 
holds basic patents. 


Makes 1,000 Products 


Around two-thirds of the com- 
pany’s sales is derived from vitamins, 
cortisone and antibiotics ; the remain- 
der is obtained from a wide variety of 
other medicinal and fine chemicals. 
All told, the Merck list numbers well 
over 1,000 products. Roughly 60 per 
cent of domestic sales goes to: phar- 
maceutical and veterinary houses, 
food processors, feed manufacturers, 
and other industrial users. Most of 
the other 40 per cent represents sales 
to wholesale distributors, Govern- 
ment agencies and institutions. 

Trade sources credit the company 
with being a leading streptomycin 
producer and, although not one of the 
largest penicillin makers, Merck’s 
output of this mold drug is substan- 
tial. Merck also accounts for the 
greater part of the nation’s output of 
cortisone, which it sells under the 
trade name Cortone. And without 
doubt, it ranks near the top in the 
vitamin field. 

Along with other major units in 
the pharmaceutical field, Merck’s 
sales and earnings declined last year. 
Among the factors contributing to re- 
duced profits were price declines in 
such major items as cortisone and an- 
tibiotics, increased costs (notably 
for research), and intensified compe- 
tition in foreign markets; in the lat- 
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ter connection, nearly two-thirds of 
the 1952 sales drop was due to lower 
export business, which fell to $15.1 


million or 14 per cent of total dollar 
sales. 


Although Merck’s sales of anti-, 


biotics declined last year as a result 
of overproduction throughout the in- 
dustry, it is worth noting that strep- 
tomycin and dihydrostreptomycin— 
which are the company’s most impor- 
tant antibiotic products — have not 
been seriously affected by the devel- 
opment of new anti-tuberculosis rem- 
edies. Actually, the newer TB drugs 
are being used in conjunction with 
streptomycin. Furthermore, the sub- 
stantial price cuts in cortisone, which 
have reduced the wholesale price of 
the drug from $200 a gram at the 
time of its introduction in 1949 to 
$9.60 at present, are in keeping with 
the usual pattern of the drug indus- 
try. As lower production costs are 
obtained and use is expanded, sub- 
stantial price reductions in ethical 
remedies usually occur. 

One of the brighter spots in last 
year’s operating picture was the con- 
tinued high level of vitamin sales; 
this represents the company’s largest 
product group. Vitamin B12, useful 
in the treatment of pernicious anemia, 
also has interesting possibilities for 
promoting the growth of children and 
in treating neurological disturbances. 
Still another Merck 


drugs such as penicillin and vita- 
mins remains keen, there are several 
constructive factors in the near-term 
outlook for Merck. The company’s 
new Cherokee plant at Danville, Pa., 
is now in full-scale operation, permit- 
ting a sizable increase in production 
of cortisone and other products. 
Plant expenditures have passed their 
peak and this year’s outlays will prob- 
ably be less than the $10.5 million 
spent in 1952 or the $23 million in- 
vested in plant in 1951. 

By far the most important recent 
development, however, is the pro- 
posed merger of Merck and Sharp 
& Dohme, which will be acted upon 
by stockholders of both companies 
not. later than May 5. Each share 
of Sharp & Dohme common stock 
is slated to receive two and one- 
quarter shares of Merck, and each 
share of Sharp & Dohme $4.25 pre- 
ferred will receive a new series of 
Merck second preferred stock on a 
share-for-share basis. 


Merger Benefits = 


Merger of the two companies 
should benefit both parties, since 
Merck is strong on research and 
manufacturing, while Sharp & Dohme 
(which has long been an important 
customer of Merck) has an excellent 
marketing organization. In addi- 
tion, Sharp & Dohme is active in 
blood plasma, vaccines and other 
lines in which Merck does not pres- 
ently engage. However, at the 1952 
level of earnings, per share profits 
of the two companies combined 
would be somewhat higher than last 
year’s results of Merck alone, or in 
the neighborhood of $1.10 a share. 


Please turn to page 21 





product about 
which more will 
undoubtedly be 
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*Revised prior to 1950 to exclude Canadian subsidiary. 
gency reserves in 1941 


Merck’s 12-Year Record 


Mes bs ~—agy i Pd Aver- Socom — 
: ivi- t ” 
heard is hydrocor- (Mils.) Share dends Paid Price Ratio. Yield (Mils.) 
tisone (Compound 1941.. _ ye “- > : = 4.0% ee 
_ 1942.. 41.7 039 0. 8 34 
wd a hormone re- 913°" ss'3 052 017 33 6 115 28 20 
ated to cortisone, 3944°° 502 0.29 0.17 59 6 207 28 25 
which is being used aS 2 8 ya : 2 = = = “4 me 
Goss... Sz 
for treating osteo- jo47°° 633 080 034 38 9 101 38 34 
arthritis; cortisone j94g . 685 1.22 0.48 39 e. Ja = 43 
combats the other 1949.. 69.5 0.93 0.60 65 12 129 5.0 3.8 
> ee 1950.. 941 1. ag re 
principal type of 921°" 1303 1162 0.77 48 30 185 26 47 
arthritis, rheuma- 1952.. 1058 0.96 080 83 29 302 28 5.6 


TtAfter contin- 


-48. Note: Figures are adjusted for 3-for-1 split 
in September, 1951, 2-for-1 split in April, 1949, and 3-for-1 split in March, 
1941. 
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Lower Product Prices 


To Help Food Packers 


With demand expected to remain high, profit margins 


should tend to widen, although some of the sav- 


ing will be passed along to the consumer-buyer 


he food business is on a prosper- 
| a basis and should continue so. 
Rapid population growth, full em- 
ployment, record consumer income, 
and ample supplies are favorable fac- 
tors. The rather sizable decline in the 
prices of many commodities during 
recent months will help to widen 
profit spreads of the food packers 
even though some of the saving will 
be passed along to the consumer. 
Food prices at retail are expected to 
be fairly stable during the rest of this 
year with the average only slightly 
lower than in 1952. 

From the consumption point of 
view, the food business is relatively 
stable inasmuch as volume does not 
vary widely between good times and 
bad. Tonnage increases over the 
longer term are about in line with 
population growth. 

But the food packers have done 
much better than that in respect to 
dollar volume. In periods of full 
employment and high wages, such as 
the present, family groups which have 
been able to better themselves will in- 
evitably begin to spend more for table 
fare, reaching out for more higher- 
priced items. Living standards have 
been rather steadily on the rise for the 
last 20 years, and it is during this 
period that the packaged foods com- 
panies, many of which were built up 
by a series of mergers in the 1920s, 
have doubled and then tripled their 


sales volume. Although much of the 


rise is due to higher prices, packaged ~ 
- food lines have been expanded during 


the period, attracting a larger share 
of the consumer dollar, which itself 
has been increasing. 

New consumer habits, a source of 
added sales and profits, have been es- 
tablished meanwhile. All food prod- 
ucts today are neatly packaged and 
sold under brand labels. A giant new- 
comer, frozen foods, is an industry in 
itself. Output of frozen fruits and 
vegetables has grown from 347 mil- 
lion pounds in 1942 to 1.2 billion last 
year, and the increase in fruit juice 


concentrates is even more phe- 
nomenal, 
Food packers engaging in the 


frozen food business, either at the 
producing or distributing end or both, 
include General Foods, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Standard Brands, and 
Stokely- Van Camp. Margarine, 
which is outstripping dairy butter in 
sales, is sold by Best Foods and Stan- 
dard Brands. Prepared baby and 
junior foods (Beech-Nut Packing 
and H. J. Heinz) and dog and cat 
foods (General) have been moving 
in much larger volume in recent 
years than prior to World War II, 
and in generations past they were 
practically unheard of. 

Despite the element of stability 
common to a large segment of the 
food industry, and the growth factor 





attributable to larger incomes and a 
greater variety of prepared foods, 
performance differs rather widely 
among the leading companies. 

Earnings of canners are likely to 
vary more from year to year than 
those of other food processors. This 
results from natural conditions such 
as bumper crops of some farm prod- | 
ucts in one year and a scarcity the ) 
next. It is largely for this reason | 
that the shares of Hunt Foods, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby and Stokely-Van 
Camp do not rate in quality with 
General Foods and Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing, for example. Although earnings 
of California Packing also fluctuate 
widely from year to year, this indus- 
try leader has much the strongest 
trade position through its quality Del 
Monte brand (it has several others as 
well), while it also owns and oper- 
ates about 98,000 acres of farm and 
orchard land. 

Best situated are the diversified 
packaged product companies, which 
seldom have a bad year. General 
Foods is a specialist in kitchen time- 
savers. Sales expansion during the 
last 30 years has far surpassed that of 
its principal competitors while profit 
margins have been well maintained. 

Beech-Nut Packing is one of the 
three largest makers of chewing gum, 
a highly stable product with a good 
growth record, and is a leading proc- 
essor of coffee, peanut butter, baby 
and junor foods and other quality 
items commanding premiym prices. 
Primarily a food processor, although 
packing in cans, bottles and jars, H. 
J. Heinz is strongly entrenched in 
the general food field; its earnings 
and dividends are relatively stable. 

Shares of these three leaders are 
suitable for general investment ac- 
counts although General Foods is 
hardly on the bargain counter at pres- 
ent prices near the 1952-53 high. 


Leaders in Canned and Packaged Foods 


-—— Sales —\ 





- Earned Per Share ————— 


Divi- 





Years (Millions) c— Annual — c— Interim — dends Paid Recent . 

Company Ended: 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 Since Price Yield 

Beech-Nut Packing... .Dec. 31 $74.2 N.R. $2.56 N.R. a$2.13 a$i.41 $1.60 1902 30 5.3% 
Best Foods............ June 30 89.2 $82.1 3.20 $3.23 b1.26 b1.38 2.50 1927 35 7.1 
California Packing..... Feb. 28 al34.3 al51.5 8.32 3.70 ies.,:,. Daatibe 1.50 1940 26 5.8 
General Foods......... Mar. 31 a451.9 a507.8 4.58 3.52 a2.22 a2.74 2.40 1922 54 4.6 
2 oe Rh eee Apr. 30 189.1 206.0 4.19 3.25 b1.90 61.63 1.80 1911 33 5.5 
Hunt Foods........... Nov. 30 62.8 59.8 4.71 2.62 ah ehté s0.30 1927. -17 1.9 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. Mar. 1 al26.5 al157.0 1.61 0.51 N.R. N.R. 0.50 1940 9 5.5 
Standard Brands....... Dec. 31 342.9 357.4 2.74 2.62 bits seis 1.70 1899 28 6.1 
Stokely-Van Camp..... May 31 114.9 115.4 4.02 1.67 N.R. N.R. 1.00 1944 15 6.7 





a—Nine months. b—Six months. 
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s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Current business is exceptionally good, but several develop- 


ments threaten to cause some slackening in consumer outlays. 


Possible changes in Russian policy create major uncertainty 


If there could be any assurances that current 
business conditions would continue indefinitely, 
stock prices would undoubtedly be far higher than 
they are. According to a preliminary estimate, the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production 
set another peacetime peak in February for the 
sixth consecutive month. At 239 per cent of the 
1935-39 average, it was within striking distance of 
the all-time record of 247 established in October 
and November 1943. 


Retail sales in January were some ten per cent 
ahead of year-earlier levels, and February results 
were almost equally gratifying. Manufacturers 
showed year-to-year gains in January of $1.7 bil- 
lion in sales, $1 billion in new orders and only $500 
million in inventories. Construction activity in the 
first two months of the year, in dollar terms, was 
up six per cent. Demand for conversion steel, 
premium-priced steel and foreign steel, which was 
expected to dry up some months ago, is still boom- 
ing. The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
reports that six out of ten of its members expect 
present favorable conditions to last at least through 
June, two are optimistic through September and 
two anticipate that the boom will continue for the 
entire year. 


However, there are two clouds on the busi- 
ness horizon, both of them shadowing the outlook 
for consumer outlays—the sector of the economy 
which, if current prosperity is to be maintained, 
must fill any gap resulting from declines in defense 
expenditures or private plant expansion. One of 
these is the contra-seasonal January rise in instal- 
ment credit to a new peak of more than $16.5 
billion, over $3.2 billion more than the year-earlier 
total. In January 1951, one of the peak months of 
the post-Korean scare-buying spree, instalment 
credit declined by more than $200 million. 


Automobile sale credit rose by $109 million 
during the month and instalment loans (some 
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doubtless negotiated to finance auto purchases) by 
$64 million while non-auto sale credit fell $131 
million. This development casts additional doubt 
on the probable success of the industry’s plans to 
sell 514 to 6 million cars this year, a total exceeded 
only in 1950. Dealers’ stocks, while not unwieldy 
as yet, are rising, and the barometric used car 
market is in the doldrums. 


The other disturbing development is the con- 
tinued drop in farm commodity prices and hence 
in farm buying power. This has been going on for 


_ two years now, and while it has not involved any 


actual hardship for farmers it has cut rather sharply 
into sales of agricultural implements in recent 
months, and is reported to be finding some reflec- 
tion in mail order sales as well. There are some 
indications on seasonal and other grounds that the 
price drop has about reached its limit, but in view 
of the lower foreign demand for our farm products 
this is by no means certain. 


An unexpected element of major uncertainty 
has been injected into the outlook by the apparently 
imminent death of Prime Minister Stalin. A pos- 
sible protracted struggle for power among his suc- 
cessors could create serious internal dissension 
within the Soviet orbit, materially lessening the 
threat to the civilized world; on the other hand, 
this struggle might create the need for further 
ageression to consolidate popular support for the 
new ruling clique. 


No change is yet indicated in the policy advo- 
cated for some months. Selected common stock com- 
mitments are still warranted, but they should be 
concentrated mainly or exclusively in the better 
grade situations, with emphasis on well-protected 
income and cyclical stability. This policy avoids 
the more extreme risks associated with speculative 
issues while still permitting‘ moderate participation 
in any further market rise. 

Written March 5, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Consumer Credit Dips 

For the first time in nine months the Federal 
Reserve Board reports a drop in consumer credit 
outstanding. Total consumer debt at the end of Jan- 
uary stood at $23.7 billion, down $239 million 
from the total a month earlier. Several factors, 
however, lessen the significance of the decline. All 
of the drop was accounted for by a reduction in 
charge account credit—which usually declines dur- 
ing January after the Christmas buying rush. In- 
stalment credit, meanwhile, continued to climb for 
the tenth straight month, hitting a new high of 
$16.6 billion; in this category, both automobile 
credit and small loans continued to increase. As of 
January 31, total credit outstanding was $3.6 bil- 
lion, 18 per cent higher than the same date a year 
earlier. The steady climb in consumer credit in 
recent months has given rise to rumors that reim- 
position of credit curbs is being considered in 
Washington. But if consumer debt continues to 
dip, the need for such a move would diminish. 


Cigarette Price Rise 

While the long-awaited cigarette price boost (the 
first in over 21% years) will add only one cent per 
pack to the cost to the consumer, it should bring 
significant earnings improvement for the leading 
cigarette makers. In addition to the more favora- 
ble price structure, the industry should continue 
also to be favored by high consumer demand, the 
Agriculture Department looking for 1953 cigarette 
output to top the record of 435.5 billion units 
turned out least year. In 1952, per capita con- 
sumption of cigarettes (including consumption by 
servicemen overseas) totaled 3,719, four per cent 
higher than 1951 and 13 per cent above the 1946- 
1950 average. Last year’s total amounted to about 
ten cigarettes per person daily. Meanwhile, indus- 
try shifts continue. Rumored entry of R. J. Rey- 
nolds into the filter-tip field—which is small vol- 
ume-wise but carries wider profit margins—reflects 
the favorable growth possibilities of filtered smokes. 
In the king-size field, too, competition is increas- 
ing. Philip Morris and Chesterfields, now avail- 
able in both extra and conventional lengths, are 
expected to be joined shortly by Old Golds. 


Anti-Freeze Price Cuts 


Mild winter weather has brought sharp price 
cuts in anti-freeze, an important specialty for many 
leading chemical manufacturers. Price concessions 
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to move stocks have been reported by leading pro- 
ducers such as du Pont, Union Carbide and Dow 
Chemical. Competition is reported especially keen 
on bidding for Government orders. Although the 
present selling season is almost over, current dump- 
ing of stocks may boomerang in the form of lower 
orders next August, when business for the 1953-54 
winter season will be booked. A sudden spell of 
cold weather could change the picture materially 
for permanent-type anti-freeze, chemically known as 
ethylene glycol. Since the product also has wide 
uses as a raw material for plastics, detergents and 
synthetic fibres, use could be shifted to these lines. 


lron Ore Shipments 


The earliest opening in history of the Great 
Lakes shipping season is expected to result in a 
new record for shipments of iron ore, on which 
the domestic steel industry is primarily based. On 
March 1, a freighter left Detroit and docked less 
than 24 hours later in Buffalo. The earliest previ- 
ous start of Great Lakes navigation was March 9. 
Iron ore cargoes this year are expected to reach 
106 million tons compared with only 74.9 million 
last year when the steel and coal strikes lopped off 
an added 20 million-ton potential and spoiled the 
industry’s chances of setting a new record. The 
existing all time peak is the 93 million tons shipped 
in 1942. This mark was approached in 1951 when 
89.1 million tons were carried to the Lake Erie 
ports. Steel ingot output meanwhile has been run- 
ning appreciably higher than a year ago and should 
continue at better levels for the months ahead pro- 
vided there is no strike this summer when steel- 
workers will be able to reopen their major contract. 


‘ 


Copper Confusion 


Several weeks doubtless will elapse before the 
metal market begins to regain its poise following 
removal of copper controls. The principal U. S. pro- 
ducers each quote different prices for domestic 
copper, though little metal is available for early 
delivery. Kennecott, which accounted for 47 per 
cent of the 1952 domestic output, offers metal at 
27.5 cents a pound, while Phelps Dodge, which 
turned out 26 per cent of domestic copper, quotes 
28.5 cents. Anaconda, which produced less than ten 
per cent of 1952 domestic output, holds out for 32 
cents. Meanwhile, Chilean copper, no longer allo- 
cated, is in supply at 36.5 cents a pound, and con- 
sumers are still forced to purchase the foreign 
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product. Brass prices are up five to seven per cent. 
Removal of controls means better earnings on 
domestic copper output, but until the market stabil- 
izes the extent to which individual producers will 
benefit is largely guesswork. At current prices, 
however, shares of the principal prospective bene- 
ficiaries appear to be discounting a one-price 32- 
cent copper market. 


Gasoline Prices 

Conflicting trends have developed in gasoline 
prices since controls ended three weeks ago. In- 
stead of the expected general price rise throughout 
the country, the larger units seem unable to see 
eye-to-eye. While in some Pacific areas increases 
up to two cents a gallon wholesale were put into 
effect immediately, contradictory trends have ap- 
peared in New England, the Middle Atlantic states, 
and in the South and Middle West. New Jersey 
Standard has announced it will hold the line, for 
now at least, at the level in effect when controls 
were dropped. Socony, which led the way with a 
half-cent rise on February 26, has since been joined 
by Cities Service, Gulf, Tide Water, Atlantic Refin- 
ing and Sinclair. But Texas, Shell and California 
Standard have made no changes, preferring to see 
whether the announced hikes are going to last. 
Operating and other costs have risen substantially 
since January 1950, when the last price change 
occurred, but oil interests are divided on the ques- 
tion whether, with stocks at high levels, any in- 
crease at this time can be made to stick. 


Industrial Output Climbs 

Last month saw the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex of industrial production hit 239 (1935-39 = 
100), a postwar high. This figure was two points 
above January, and 17 points higher than Feb- 





ruary 1952. As expected, both durable and non- 
durable items have shared in the recent gains but 
much of the impetus has come from automobiles 
and television sets. Combined January output of 
these two specialties, in which a substantial ton- 
nage of raw materials is used, was up some 42 
per cent over the level of January 1952. (February 
1953 details are not yet available.) The rise in non- 
durable goods has been comparatively moderate, 
but as the market for automobiles and television 
sets reaches a greater degree of saturation more 
money will be available for non-durable items 
which usually have a steadier and less sensational 
rise than their so-called “durable” counterparts. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Glidden’s sales for the first quarter were $47.5 
million vs. $48.1 million in the same period last 
year. 

Louisville & Nashville’s total operating revenues 
last year were $226.7 million and earnings $10.73 
per share vs. $226.5 million and $9.74 per share 
in 1951. 

Household Finance held $308.9 million receiv- 
ables December 31 1952 vs. $270.6 million at 1951 
year-end. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel.’s local service revenues last 
year were 16.8 per cent and toll service revenues 
were 4.4 per cent above 1951. 

Texas Company will build a 16-inch petroleum 
products pipeline from Port Arthur to Baton Rouge, 
with 96,000-barrel daily capacity. 

General Motors and Sperry are among the com- 
panies which have recently developed a new elec- 
tronically operated anti-aircraft gun. 

General Foods considering sale of salt business 
as not conforming readily and naturally to com- 
pany’s principal activities. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Bibs, WIS67 nic nces sas 95 2.85% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.60 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2s, 1961.......... 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DE. ‘wastitindnuddeecesainameted 3 96 3.32 105 
(Githes Sexwice as, 1977... os see 93 3.42 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 90 3.25 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 105 = 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 101 3.16 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974...... 101 3.42 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 131 5.34% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 54 4.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 100 = 5.00 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
Celanese Corporation ......... $90 223 S31 73 
Dow aGhemirale...5... 2.40.28 70.80 70.80 40 20 
El Paso Natural Gas........... 160 160 36 45 
General Paecivic: 3.4.455564550% 285 3.00 70 43 
Gemetel Beek cocecnsacesvces 240 240 54 44 
Int'l Business Machines....... 44.00 74.00 238 1.3 
Standard Oil of California...... ze (300 56: (Sa 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250. 230 6 Asa 
United Air Lines ............. BSB B05 28: 3:52 
United: -Biseuit.. isd. iw eeieack 1:60) 2:00: 36-516 


* Based on 1952 cash payments. 7 Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 
-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 160 56% 
Borden Company ............. 280 2.80 57 49 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.00 39 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 49 5.1 
Mens (6. ibis tod. ee died 3.00 3.00 54 5.6 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 400 450 63 7.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 45 6.7 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... 200 200 39 51 
Pacific Ligmtine. | .cicsds «40 00ks 3.00 3.00 59 5.1 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 200 46 44 
ee fe. eae ON aa 240 240 34 7.0 
Socony-Vacuam .....cseccesess 180 2.00 36 5.6 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 38 5.3 
Sterling Dewg <........0.0.00. 2.25 200 34 5.9 
Texas Company .............. 3.05 3.00 55 55 
Underwood Corporation ...... 400 400 53 7.6 
USE erat 6.00 6.00 112 5.4 
Rueed’ Pralt 2920.6 es. 450 400 54 74 
Walgreen Company .......:... 185 185 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric........... 200 2.05 36 6.1 





* Based on 1952 payments. + Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


rr pemen ae $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 53 7.6 
Cite; Preaheliy  .w0i.50. Ue cas 2.25 2.00 30 6.7 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 43 6.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 2.50 29 8.6 
General Amer. Transportation... 3.50 3.50 67 52 
General Motors .............. 400 4.00 66 6.1 
Glidden Company ............ sae 225 % 62 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 78 7.7 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 2.00 40 5.0 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 3.75 400 62 6.5 
Simmons Company ........... p= Tae 5 Teme. ieee 2 | 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 200 46 4.4 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... LOZ. BAS: :-B8.1 58 
U.. S)'Sebeb anced, wu 3.00 3.00 41 7.3 





* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Will Government liquidate some of its business assets to 


manage short term debt?—Butter price support bullish on 


oleo—Reed holds out for personal income tax cut, or else 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The mar- 
ket has been running away from the 
funding of short term Government 
paper. Perhaps conversion into long 
term bonds must be put off for a 
while. Nor is there much promise 
of a budget reduction sufficient to re- 
tire debt; besides, any cuts are 
pledged to reduce taxes. Yet top 
officials hope to get some cash with 
which to pay off certificates. They’re 
looking at the Government’s saleable 
assets—power plants, for instance. 

Naturally, the Government couldn’t 
sell TVA, or the Post Office, which 
is protected by the Constitution. 
There may be single TVA subsidi- 
aries that could be sold, such as its 
fertilizer business. There’s a large 
RFC portfolio, including its rubber 
plants. A lot of money could be 
raised, it’s hoped, by selling home 
mortgages owned by the Government 
and possibly Government apartment 
developments, Other assets are being 
searched for. 

It would be like the unwinding of 
a holding company. There will be a 
temptation to claim the proceeds as 
“economies,’ which the Government 
and the party will have to resist. If 
the idea took hold, there would be 
some’ insistence on using non-recur- 
ring income to cut taxes. 


The whole program, as _ it 
emerges, will be watched with suspi- 
cion by the opposition—especially if 
higher rents or rates result. The 
whole thing would boomerang if a 
power plant were sold, by negotia- 
tion, to a local utility, instead of on 
bid or through the sale of securities. 
Important local interests of both par- 
ties could be hurt. 


‘It’s the effect on the money 
market that some of the new officials 
are interested in. At present, the 
Treasury is over its neck in managing 
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its short term debt. Every minute, 
so to speak, it has a bill to pay. Con- 
tinually, it must go to the market for 
extensions. By liquidating some of 
its assets, it could stay away from 
Wall Street for a time, paying in cash. 

Whether this would ease the short 
term money market even for a few 
days would depend on several things. 
The Reserve Banks, after all, might 
decide to lighten their assets while 
the cash was around ; then deposits in 
the Reserve Bank would go down. 
More likely, it’s thought, the Re- 
serve position would stand un- 
changed. Some of the commercial 
banks, whose holdings of short term 
paper had been cancelled, would 
have money to lend for a short while. 

However, the gain for the short 
term market would be a loss for the 
long, since long term securities—per- 
haps stocks, perhaps bonds—would 
be offered. There may be a pretty 
big supply if those in charge find 
things to sell. 


In addition to selling business 
assets, there’s much hope that money 
will be raised by selling more savings 
bonds. There will be another big 
drive to get companies to deduct from 
the pay-roll. The rate on savings 
bonds can’t be raised, lest money be 
withdrawn from savings accounts and 
transferred. The cash must come 
from earnings. 


Decision by Secretary Benson 
to buy butter at 90 per cent of parity 
for just one more year is of course 
highly favorable for oleomargarine. 
By the time the 90 per cent rate no 
longer applies, many more _ house- 
wives will have been converted to its 
use by the difference in price. 

As butter sales fall off some more, 
Benson said, the industry is expected 
to reorganize; such reorganization 
would have to consist of the swallow- 








ing of small creameries by the big 
efficient ones whose operating costs 
are low. Along with such reorganiza- 
tion, the producers would have to try 
some large scale promotion, which in- 
volves new investment. 

The butter makers, however, have 
more experience in political promo- 
tion than in sales promotion. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that they will 
abandon an inexpensive, successful 
technique for an uncertain one that 
costs money? Obviously, there will 
be pressure next year to retain the 
supports. 


The grant of 90 per cent for but- 
ter tells all of the farm lobbies how 
the wind is blowing. Wherever the 
law gives an optional price, producers 
will be able to plead against prefer- 
ence for one class. Meanwhile, the 
program for supports virtually com- 
pels raising tariffs. Indeed, Benson 
said he was considering just that. 


Chairman Reed of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has all 
but threatened to hold up all legisla- 
tion the Administration wants—until 
personal taxes have been cut. He 
has already given the treatment to an 
Administration proposal for expand- 
ing Social Security. Next in line, 
no doubt, will be the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, which expires in June. 

The Government, President Ejisen- 
hower made clear, needs the money. 
Without it, the indicated deficit will 
be increased. It may be possible to 
disguise this somewhat—to load some 
of the costs of the 1954 fiscal year 
onto 1955. At the Defense Depart- 
ment, for instance, there’s a stretch- 
out of payments; contractors are be- 
ing asked to hold up their bills. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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American Houses, Inc. 
Low priced... 


or high priced, but prefabricated. 


Prefab Housing Hits Faster Pace 


Record number of factory-made homes were erected 


in 1952, climbing 14 per cent over previous year 


despite decline in aggregate new dwelling starts 


P refabricated home manufacturers 
at one time were looking about for 
another name for their business. It 
was conceded that the word “prefab- 
ricated” was not only awkward but 
it held no appeal to the general pub- 
lic. In fact, there was even some 
stigma attached to it following the 
construction of quite a number of 
cheap and poor-looking factory-built 
houses in 1946-47, some of them be- 
ing produced under the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program. 


Compensation—More Sales 


Since no other name properly de- 
scriptive of the industry was found, 
the effort was quietly abandoned. For 
compensation, the builders and manu- 
facturers of prefabricated homes got 
something else instead—more _ busi- 
ness. From 35,000 shipments in 1949, 
sales jumped to 55,000 in 1950, an in- 
crease of 57 per cent in one year. 
(Total housing starts also gained, but 
the increase came to only 36 per cent 
during the same period.) 

There was a slight decline in pre- 
fab business in 1951—small in rela- 
tion to a 22 per cent drop in total 
housing starts—and the industry did 
a record business last year with es- 
timated shipments of 57,000 prefab 
homes gaining 14 per cent over 1951 
even though total starts again de- 
clined. 

The basic reasons for prefabrication 
are economies in money and time. 
These economies are realized from 
the standardization of parts. The 
quality of the major portions of the 
structure may also be controlled by 
this means. But there is actually 
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no limit, in prefab buildings, in re- 
spect to variations in design. 

Some prefab manufacturers, it is 
true, stick pretty closely to a limited 
number of basic house models. But 
considerable variation is allowed in 
respect to right-hand or left-hand 
plans, elevations, breezeways and car 
ports, porches, color, etc. Among 
houses produced by conventional 
means the degree of variation, up to 
a price of around $25,000, is actually 
no greater. Many brand names are 
used, such as Coronet, Rancher, Hia- 
watha, DeVille, Glenwood, Casa 
Manana. National Homes Corpora- 
tion, world’s largest prefab home 
manufacturer; Gunnison Homes, 
Inc., subsidiary of U. S. Steel; Har- 
nischfeger Corporation (Houses Di- 
vision), and Page & Hill Homes of 
Shakopee, Minn., are representative 
of companies in this field. 

Another group of manufacturers 
makes little attempt to standardize 
designs although they do use stan- 
dard-size factory-made panels in the 
houses built. Using a wide range of 
materials, they regard themselves as 
a service agency to the building in- 
dustry. Prominent among this group 





Home Building 





Housing Prefab Prefab’s 
Year Starts Shipments Percentage 
1946.. 670,500 37,200 5.55% 
1947.... 849,000 37,400 4.41 
1948.... 931,600 30,000 3.22 
1949.... 1,025,100 35,000 3.41 
1950.... 1,396,000 55,000 3.94 
1951.... 1,091,300 50,000 4.58 
1952.... 1,045,400 57,000 5.45 
Total... 7,008,900 304,600 4.34 


are American Houses, Inc., of New 
York, Crawford Corporation of 
Baton Rouge, Green Lumber Com- 
pany, Laurel, Miss., and Houston 
Ready-Cut House Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Still another classifica- 
tion comprises manufacturers who 
both standardize and “custom build” 
prefab houses for the individual con- 
sumer or project. 

The industry broadened the market 
for its homes last year by introducing 
improved designs and by converting 
more builders to the prefabricated 
field. Prices were held to moderate 
levels. About one-fourth of the pre- 
fab homes erected in 1952 sold for 
under $8,000 ; 60 per cent were in the 
$8,000-$12,000 class, and the remain- 
ing 15 per cent ranged mainly from 
$12,000 to $35,000 with some even 
higher. More than half of the houses 
contained either three or four bed- 
rooms. 

The conventional builder at one 
time was suspicious of prefab ideas, 
and yet more than 5,000 local con- 
tractors in 47 states are now using 
prefab construction in their opera- 
tions. Many of course continue to 
build houses in the traditional handi- 
craft manner, but the trend seems 
to be more and more toward prefabri- 
cation and assembly-line methods and 
away from time-consuming hand op- 
erations. 


Solid Accomplishments 


The Prefabricated Home Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, which is celebrating 
its tenth anniversary this month, 
claims a number of solid accomplish- 
ments, among which are: 

(1) Production of 305,000 perma- 
nent homes. (2) Preparing the way 
for introduction of many technical im- 
provements in housing construction 
plus the use of new and better mate- 
rials. (3) Modernization of obsolete 


building codes, paving the way for — 


lower building costs through elimina- 
tion of excessive and wasteful re- 
quirements. (4) Placing the manu- 
facture and distribution of prefab 
homes on a national basis. (5) Es- 
tablishing high-quality standards for 
prefab homes. 

As a result of this work the Insti- 
tute looks for rapid expansion of 
the prefab industry in the next few 
years with a big growth in the num- 
ber of new homes produced through 
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ready-made building parts or sections. . 
With another million housing starts in ‘ ‘ 
prospect for 1953, the industry be- Detroit Edis 
lieves it will continue to expand its a 
share of the market in line. with the 
secular trend of ‘the last five years. 
U. S. Steel and Harnischfeger have 
subsidiaries engaged in the business 
but the only publicly-owned company 
whose activities are confined strictly 
to turning out prefab houses is Na- 
tional Homes Corporation of Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Sales of this company | 
mushroomed from $4.5 million in ered | sous 
1948 to $28.4 million last year, a de- . = SP Row ; 
velopment period during which doz- 
ens of smaller companies fell by the 
wayside. Prefab home manufacturers’ 


shares are of course subject to the The Soth A up § ‘The Detroit Edison C 
: ; ‘ : e nnual Report of The Detroit Edison Com- 
same cyclical influences which affect pany has just been mailed to our 67,000 shareowners. 


the rest of the building industry, how- It is an illustrated 23-page booklet describing the 
ever, and the stock of this particular pe thelng Bota ase sandman be 9 
6 plying electric light and power to the great industrial, 

company still is unseasoned and spec- commercial, residential and farm areas of southeastern 
ulative. Michigan. We shall be glad to send copies of the 
- report to those interested. Write our Treasurer, 2000 


Second Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
Growth Stock: Merck 


on’s 50th Annual Report 


Ra 






Detroit Edison’s New. 
St. Clair Generating Station 


Serving 
Southeastern 
Michigan 





Concluded from page 13 





Incidentally, combined sales of the 
two organizations which in 1952 ran 
around $156 million would place the 
surviving company (to be known as 
Merck & Co., Inc.) among the | © Aquarterly 


largest in the pharmaceutical field in | dividend of 45¢ SER 
point of dollar volume. | @ibeetbtebece A 
th | Saiernatonel 


Taking Merck alone (“ex” its mer- dactinedun te << 
common stock of Yes 








ger possibilities), the stock now 





sells around 23, to yield about three this company, Mini hiatal 

and one-half per cent from the reg- consecutive payable on Shahin pane anal rite gig 
ular 20-cent quarterly dividend. This air April 1, 1953, Industrial Minerals * Amino Products 

is by no means a liberal return, but dividend \ to shareholders * 

yields afforded by other growth sit- \ of record Dividends were declared by the 
uations in the chemical-drug field are \ March 9, Board of Directors on 
similarly on the low side. The indi- YY 1953. Feb. 26, 1953, as follows: 
cated price-to-earnings ratio, meas- 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


. } 44th Consecutive Regular 
ured against last year’s per share net, Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 


is 24 times, a liberal appraisal. But ($1.00) per Share. 


when measured against the 1951 EC, Oh, Vieheatien;, Pomitant!’:, | Heb: BG, 2ORG $5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
showing of $1.62 a share, the ratio ABBOTT LABORATORIES Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
: Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 


becomes a more attractive 14 times. North Chicago, Illinois =“ 
While a return to the 1951 earnings Tian te seenitniadined retard oh the” 
level is not an immediate prospect in IBM close of business March 20, 1953. 
view of present trade conditions and INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Checks will be mailed. 


the restrictive effect of the excess traoe wank MACHINES CORPORATION 














fi / 7 590 Madison Ave., New York 22 Robert P. Resch 
profits tax on the companys earning ‘The 152nd Consecutive Vice President and Treasurer 
power, a gradual rise in both volume Quarterly Dividend 2 
and profits can readily be visualized | hs Rovul sh Oyen ge SP Bo percha 
over the longer term. a ng Rig hy a oe INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
1953. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
IBM Electric P hed Card 
isin Soh) 8 poe a & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Nore: This is the seventh of a series of A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
ten discussions of growth situations. January 27, 1953 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SHOE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis 


fal) 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on April 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 13, 
1953, was declared by the Board 
of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 24, 1953 














MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 26, 1953. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 31, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 
12, 1953. 

An extra dividend of twenty-five 
(25c) cents per share has been de- 
clared, payable March 31, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 12, 1953. 

The transfer books of the company 
will not close. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 











New-Business Brevities 








Automotive .. . 

Static electricity to most of us is 
something valueless that may be cre- 
ated in combing one’s hair, for exam- 
ple, but this no longer will be the 
case with the development of an au- 
tomobile ignition system which ac- 
tually harnesses this power source— 
tests by Heckethorn Manufacturing & 
Supply Company, holder of manufac- 
turing and distribution rights for the 
new ignition system, show that their 
self-contained unit is tamper proof 
and requires no adjustments through- 
out its entire life. ... Vizo is a name 
to remember if you’re looking for a 
non-inflammable product especially 
effective in removing bug splatter 
from automobile windshields—pack- 
aged in disposable one-time use 
packets, Vizo itself is a powder, but 
is mixed with water for use, says Au- 
tomotive Solvents & Specialties, Inc, 


Gadgets... 

A motorized wheelchair for in- 
valids has been designed by Popular 
Mechanics and the plans for its con- 
struction are featured in the March 
issue of the magazine—furtherance of 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 


COMMON DIVIDEND— 





March 3, 1953 








BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable April 1, 1953 to holders of record March 14, 1953. 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable April 1, 1953 to holders of record March 14, 1953. 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City 





L. T. Melly, Treasurer 
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its construction will be the aim this 


year of the public health committee | 
of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- | 
merce, which recently presented one ~ 


to a 29-year-old Korean veteran. ... 
Comfort and protection against the 
cold are within everyone’s reach by 
the use of a new innersole made of 
foam rubber and lined with wool on 
the side touching the foot—made in 
only one size, the innersole can be cut 





down to fit any boot or shoe, accord- | 


ing to Forest City Products, Inc... . 
Picnic table marketed by Coleman 
Company, Inc., looks just like a suit- 


case when folded, can be stored in | 


an automobile luggage compartment : 


—inside, there’s room for the four 
canvas-covered camp stools that come 


with it, plus space for food and | 


utensils. 


... A small holder which = 


grips a steel wool pad is designed to © 
protect the housewife’s hands when | 


she is using steel wool—distribution | 


is by Safeway Specialty Corporation. 


Plastics . . . 


All-weather shoes made with a new ~ 


quality, water-resistant Koroseal 
upper material (which is also scuff- 
and crack-proof) will be making news 
in the near future, and should be wel- 
comed by the younger set who at last 
may be able to throw away their 
galoshes — introduced to the trade 
last week at its Allied Shoe Products 
& Style Exhibit in New York City, 
the material is produced by B. F. 
Goodrich Company and comes in a 
wide range of colors. . . . Speaking 
of new applications of plastics, a 
Committee on Large Plastics Mold- 


ee 





ings and the Society of Industrial 


Designers will discuss the future of 
plastics in furniture, radio-television, 
air conditioners, appliances and office 
equipment at a gathering in New 
York City on April 15—a display will 
highlight what has been accomplished 
to date; sketches will show what can 
be done to make products that are 
better, easier to clean and burn- and 
chemical-resistant. . . . A 5-in-l 
Plastic Scalloper (for making 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6-inch scallops) is being intro- 
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duced from coast to coast this month 
by the Elizabeth Institute via notion 
counters in many stores—made of 
Celanese acetate plastic, this low-cost 
item supplements two others now 
being marketed, the E. J. Scalloper- 
Ruler and the E. I. Hem Marker; 
incidentally, accompanying instruc- 
tions are printed in English, Spanish 
and Portuguese (and a French ver- 
sion is on the way). 


Odds & Ends... 

An improved Sonic Ear-Valv, a 
tiny mechanical device which protects 
hearing from loud noises and yet al- 
lows conversation to be heard, is an- 
nounced by Sigma Engineering Com- 
pany—first introduced in 1950, this 
tiny sonic filter originally was made 
with a gum rubber tip; the improved 
model is made with a silicon rubber 
ear insert tip developed by General 
Electric Company. . . . Managements 
of companies employing from 25 to 
500 persons can now conduct their 
own efficiency surveys, showing up 
discrepancies in efficiencies and areas 
for improvement, as the result of the 
development of a Business Efficiency 
Survey Kit by Joseph A. Alexander 
& Staff, a New York management en- 
gineering firm — physically, the kit 
consists of two parts: (1) a 42-page 
instruction booklet, and (2) forms 
and questionnaires for conducting a 
survey of 26 phases of business oper- 
ations. .. . Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company chemists have de- 
veloped three neoprene anti-corro- 
sion coatings for industrial mainte- 
nance painting—the special formula- 
tions are NeoCoat and NeoPrime A, 
specified for use on all surfaces ex- 
cept concrete, and NeoPrime B, for 
concrete surfaces. . . . Until recently, 
one of the drawbacks to the use of 
polyethylene plastic squeeze-bottles 
has been the fact that most adhesives 
for securing ordinary paper labels to 
the containers were far from satis- 
factory—a new glue for the purpose 
is being manufactured by Adhesive 
Products Corporation, however, and 
is reported to be not only efficient but 
also inexpensive. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 






























What’s wrong 
with this portfolio? 


Suppose this was the situation— 


Suppose you were a married man in your early forties‘with 
a wife, a home, and three small children. 


Your salary provides a comfortable standard of living, takes 
care of your insurance—but doesn’t leave too much for sav- 


ings. All told, you have about $1,500 in the bank. 


Then you come into a little money, inherit $20,000, and 
decide to invest. You hope that over the years your $20,000 
will grow so that you'll have enough to put your children 
through college—still leave something toward an estate. 

You’ve never bought stocks before, but you know friends 
who have. So with their help over the next six months, you 
wind up with the following portfolio: 





Shares Stock Value Dividends 
50 Beech-Nut $1,488 $ 80 
50 _—s International Shoe 1,950 120 

100 American Radiator 1,500 125 
50 ~=sS. H. Kress 2,713 150 
40 Cincinnati Gas & Elec. 1,625 30 
50 = Flintkote 1,488 125 
50 Fajardo Sugar 1,100 125 
50 = Sterling Drug 1,700 100 
50 Pullman — 2,150 150 

7 Int'l Bus. Machines 1,656 28+ 
50 Gulf Oil 2,406 100* 


Total Investment $19,776 ..Cash Dividends $1,183 .. Yield 5.98% 
Tplus 5% in Stock—*plus 4% in Stock 


Now what’s wrong with it? Certainly a return of about 6% 
seems adequate. Certainly they’re all long-established companies. 

Well, for one thing, the whole $20,000 should never have 
been invested in common stocks. 

For another, the stocks don’t meet the most important invest- 
ment objective—capital appreciation. 

While seven could be classified as investments offering rela- 
tive price stability, and nine could be considered as liberal 
income producers, only two seem particularly suitable for 
long-term capital appreciation. 

Of course, as an investor, you may have criticized these hold- 
ings on much the same grounds. Because it’s easy to be ob- 
jective about other people’s money. 

But how about your own portfolio? 

Are you sure that each stock you own is the best you can 
buy for your purposes? 

If you’re not sure—and want to be—we’ll do all we can to 
help. Our Research: Department will be happy to send you a 
thorough analysis of your present portfolio... a careful—and 
objective—review of yeur over-all position. 

There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. 
Simply outline your situation in a letter to— 


Water A. Scoot, Department SE-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. , 


Offices in 103 Cities 











Business Background 





Vending machines continue to gain as sales outlets 


but won't replace the counter man—WANTED: Chemists 





OBUST ROBOTS — Auto- 

tomatic vending machines, as 
nearly everyone can see, have made 
headway in the merchandising field, 
and some of the more extreme fan- 
ciers of these robust robots have 
claimed, even, that in time they 
would drive living salesmen and 
saleswomen into limbo along with 
Caesar’s galley slaves. To get at the 
answer, the alert Sales Executives 
Club of New York invited some top 
robot men to lunch: Ropert Z. 
GREENE, president of the Rowe Cor- 
poration, JACK BEREsIN, president of 
the ABC Vending Corporation, Sip 
E. PHELps, Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
manager of dining car service, and 
Martin O’SHAUGHNESSY, RCA’s 
manager of food service. Phelps and 
O’Shaughnessy discussed the ma- 
chine’s promising possibilities in food 
service. Beresin said it had boosted 
candy sales in New York subway in- 
stallations. Greene praised the 
machine as a tireless salesman that 
never demands a raise. But the live 
salesman’s job, all agreed, is secure. 


Functions and Sales—Greene 
has been in the business since it 
started a quarter-century ago, liter- 
ally from peanuts. A peddler since 
he was 16, when he enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the nation’s only 
full fledged traveling salesman who 
traveled half-fare, Greene put into 
service the first successful cigarette- 
vending machine. Today, 2.7 million 
vending machines make 19 billion in- 
dividual sales a year (1952 figures) 
and gross $1.2 billion annually. The 
three largest companies in the in- 
dustry—Rowe, ABC and Automatic 
Canteen Company—account for less 
than 10 per cent of the industry’s 
total sales while some 4,000 opera- 
tors do the other 90 per cent. Since 
1946 automatic merchandising sales 
have doubled in volume with cigarette 
sales constituting half the total. “We 
are seeking an item,’ says Greene, 
“which will have the same consumer 
acceptance via the machine as the 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





cigarette.’ Meanwhile, the industry 
is putting the machine to work sell- 
ing other articles, such as quart con- 
tainers of milk, and is developing new 
locations such, for instance, as the 
foyers of drug stores where the silent 
salesman will be expected to sell 
packaged items after store hours. 





A Busy Year—The little man in 
the picture below is the big man of 
the Dunhill cigarette family today. He 
is the 4-foot-9-inch GEorGE HArrIs, 





who pushed sales of Dunhill Kings 
to a record in 1952, up 600 per cent 
over 1951. The man congratulating 
him is Ropert LARKIN, sales promo- 
tion director for Philip Morris & 
Company, Ltd., manufacturers of 
Dunhill’s: Not shown in the photo- 
graph are two other Philip Morris 
men who well might be. O. PARKER 
McComas, president, set up the com- 
pany’s production and distribution 
machinery to meet unusual sales de- 
mands, and ALFrep E. Lyon, board 
chairman, “discovered” the diminu- 
tive Harris. 

Harris began his professional life 
at age nine on the British Music 
Hall stage in London. He went into 
motion pictures when Mack SeEn- 
NETT in the early 1920s converted 
him into a Keystone Cop. In the 


1930s, Lyon saw him doing some ex- 
perimental television work and 
promptly sold him on the idea that 
he would make out better selling than 
acting. Starting with Philip Morris 
in sales promotion work, Harris was 
not appointed national sales mana- 
ger of Dunhills until last year. His 
600 per cent gain in one year—‘‘un- 
paralleled,” to use Parker McComas’ 
adjective—led to another step-up this 
year to Dunhill’s director of sales. 





Bulova’s Board—Old time em- 
ployes of the Bulova Watch Com- 
pany perhaps feel that the company 
is getting too big for comfort. Bu- 
lova now has six directors, of whom 
three are outsiders. Until 1948, the 
company’s board consisted of ARDE 
Butova, chairman; JoHn H. Bat- 
LARD, president; Colonel Harry D. 
HENSHEL, vice-president, and Mrs. 
H. B. HENSHEL, the only non-offi- 
cer. In that year, BEARDSLEY RUML 
of pay-as-you-go withholding tax 
fame, was elected a member. Just 
last month the board took in its sixth 
member, THomas A. Morcan, for- 
mer president and still a director of 
Sperry Corporation, as well as other 
widely known companies. 








Call for Chemists—A survey 
conducted by the American Chemical 
Society indicates that half as many 
chemists will be graduated from 
American colleges in the academic 
year 1953-54 as in 1949-50. The 
American Association of Science 
Teachers confirms this dearth and 
adds it is not confined to chemists 
but is found among physicists and in 
other scientific and technological 
fields. “Here at Teachers College,” 
says FarLEY W. WHEELWRIGHT, as- 
sistant general secretary of Columbia 
University’s renowned school for post 


graduate work, “we hope to make a | 


contribution in reversing the trend— 
which could spell disaster to our na- 
tional economy—by establishing an 
Institute for the Improvement of 
Science Teaching in American 
Schools.” Foundations, corporations 
or individuals interested in contribut- 
ing to the work should contact Mr. 
Wheelwright. “Teachers College is 
well equipped to establish such an In- 
stitute,” he explains, “but the College 
is not in the position to undertake the 
financing by itself.” 
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Announcing the newest addition 
lo the "big and. qiowing 








ational Lead family : 











... Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, 
a major producer and finisher 


of die castings 





Continuing a growth program that calls for diver- 
sification of fields as well as expansion of facilities, 
National Lead Company now welcomes Doehler- 
Jarvis Corporation into its big and growing “Dutch 
Boy” family. 


Doehler-Jarvis has 8500 employees, and plants in 
Chicago, Ill., Grand Rapids, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, 
Batavia, N. Y., Pottstown, Pa. It produces compo- 
nent parts for automobiles and trucks, for household 
appliances, for all kinds of domestic, business, and 
industrial equipment, in fact. 


When incorporated in 1891, National Lead pro- 
duced only white lead. Today, it produces more than 
200 basic items and materials serving practically 
every major industry. It now has facilities in 41 of 
the 48 States, plus Canada, Mexico, and many other 
foreign countries. 


Its outstanding growth record has been and is 


predicated upon imaginative use of research to 
stimulate product development . . . and upon 
energetic expansion of existing facilities and 
addition of new ones. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















Major products of 
National Lead Company 


For the Chemical Industry — 


acid concentrating plants and handling equip- 
ment, lead-lined pipe, valves and tanks. 


For the Construction and Maintenance 
Industries — 


red lead, traps and bends, lead pipe, solder, sheet 
lead and paints. 


For the Steel Industry — 


ferro titanium alloys, nickel, cobalt, refractories 
and iron ore. 


For the Petroleum Industry — 


oil well drilling materials, testing equipment and 
drilling techniques. 


For the Railroad Industry — 


journal bearings and other equipment for freight 
and passenger cars. 


For the Plastics Industry — 


stabilizers, gelling agents, titanium pigments 
and castor oil. 


For the Printing Industry — 


type metals, printing base, ink pigments and 
other materials. 


For the Automotive Industry — 


bearing metals, storage battery plate metal and 
oxides, dies, solder and pigments for enamels. 


For the Paint Industry — 


mixed paints, lead and titanium pigments, oils 
and other paint materials. 


For the Electronics Industry — 


materials for television, radio and radar 
equipment. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Electric Bond & Share Company 





First National Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, New York, as a consolidation of two businesses, estab- 
lished in 1905 and 1925. Office: 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in October. Number of stockholders 
(October, 1951): 43,000. 


Capitalization: 
oe Scie Ni cag OE oP EPEC er ee None 
Capital SUMS DAE). os viccci ncn Dipcchsvsnctesensdes cose 6,250,358 shs 


Business: Under amended plan for compliance with the 
Holding Company Act, present investments would be re- 
tained in American & Foreign Power (54.6%-owned) and 
Ebasco Services, an engineering and service organization 
(100%-owned). Most United Gas holdings (22.5%-owned after 
1952 rights) would be disposed of within two years. Would 
also invest in new or established businesses. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital September 
30, 1952, $17.9 million; ratio, 11.4-to-1; cash, $9.6 million; tem- 
porary cash investments, $10.0 million. Book value of stock, 
$28.52 per share, based on market values for U. S. shares 
and stated values for foreign. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred ‘dividends to retire- 
ment. On common, stock dividends 1929-1933; cash in 1947; 
stock from investment holdings 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Unusual experience and technical skills in the 
utility and industrial fields should stand company in good 
stead in developing its new investment program. 

Comment: Stock is a speculation on future development 
and earning power. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....D$0.59 $0.003 $0.52 $0.53 $0.50 $0.98 $1.13 {$1.05 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.25 * 7 t § # 

High (Am. Stk. Ex.) 21% 26% 17% 16% 185 23% 27% 26% 
Low (Am. Stk. Ex.) 9% 13 8% 9% 10% 14% 19% 21% 


*Paid 1/60 share of Carolina Power & Light common stock. {Paid 1/35 share 
Middle South Utilities common stock. {Paid 0.0375 share Texas Utilities common 
stock. §Paid 0.022 shares Florida Power & Light and 0.022 share of Montana Power. 
{Estimated. Hs vy 0.04 share of Southern Co. and 0.02 share Washington Water 
Power. D—Deficit. 





McLellan Stores Company 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware; established 1913; reorganized 1935. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
in April at 100 W. 10th St., 
(January 31, 1952): 3,387. 


Capitalization: 


Oe A ee Ee ren ee Re eee 
SOURRN DIO AER AED cs 5 é5s sc oc cabs oe sad tessas bie teeaan *851, iss. 4 


Office: 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 


*410,000 shares (48.2%) held by United Stores Corp., December 31, 1951. 


Business: Operates a chain of 231 retail variety stores sell- 
ing articles of staple merchandise ranging in price from 5 
cents to $1.00. Stores are located mostly in smaller commu- 
nities in 29 states, with largest representation in North 
Carolina (22), Massachusetts (21), Texas (18), Oklahoma 
(18), Michigan (17), Georgia (15) and Wisconsin (13). 

Management: Affiliated with United Stores Corporation. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 
31, 1952, $8.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; in- 
ventories, $11.9 million. Book value of stock, $21.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: On common 1929 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Concentration on small-town stores results in 
below-average sales-per-store and greater importance of 
overhead costs, but sales trend has been comparatively good 
in recent years. 


Comment: Stock’s investment status is improving. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $2.02 $4.00 $3.62 $3.60 $2.98 $3.28 $2.55 *$0.65 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $0.70 $1.15 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $1.75 $2.00 $2.00 
OR anata cychaees 27 35% 25% 24% 2% 26% 27 26% 
. cskxVesdiaaoes 13% 20 17% 18% 19% 21% 29 23% 





*Six months to July 31, 1952 (first fiscal half) vs. $0.72 in like 1951 period. 
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Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts; established 1895. Office: 5 Middlesex 
Avenue, Somerville, Mass. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in June. 


Number of stockholders (March 31, 1952): 10,052. 

Capitalization: 

Pe Me ee EOE EERE EET eT ee ee ee Non 
Capital stock (NO p@F).........sWeesecccsdeccccrccBscenens 1,687,138 shs 


Business: One of the largest grocery chains in the U. S. 
Operations are confined to New England and adjacent areas 
and embrace 922 outlets, of which 444 are in Massachusetts. 
About 65% of its outlets are of the self-service type. Private 
brands account for 30% to 40% of annual sales volume. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 
29, 1952, $10.4 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $12.1 million; in- 
ventories, $23.4 million. Book value of stock, $28.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Company is strongly entrenched in New England. 
Volume is influenced by levels of consumer incomes but pro- 
gram of closing smaller units, enlarging others and opening 
new supermarkets is steadily improving control of costs and 
operating efficiency. 

Comment: Shares are of investment quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $1.76 $3.27 $3.44 $3.61 $4.27 $3.75 $3.40 §$2.80 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $1.25 $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $1.75 $1.75  $1.87% $2.00 
RR re ne 30 35% 31% Fs 34% 44% 40% 47% 
SO 20 scctgawasveen 21% 26 25% 24 26% 32% 35 34% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split July, 1951. +After inventory reserves, $2.93 in ty 4 
$2.44 in 1948-49. tAfter net ‘‘lifo’ inventory adjustments, $0.72 in ays 51, $0.07 
1951-52; before $2.84 net charge for over-all ‘‘lifo’’ adjustments, less $2.69 credit de 
inventory reserves, in 1951-52. §Nine months ended December 27, 1952 (three fiscal 
quarters) vs. $2.55 in like 1951 period. 





Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, succeeding a New York company. 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in July 
at 909 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (November, 
1951): Preferred, not reported; common, 14,053. 


Office: 100 


Capitalization: 

ieee OU I ass dd shad nie ino kaa wh a calea od sas eadwetesre $32,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).............ec.eeeeee 185,854 shs 
Preferred stock 3.9% cum. ($100°par)............0.sceeees 127,996 shs 
COMMA, SHOE (GS! WEED oii «ies b iid co dds cidodudsh icc cnndask 2,448,121 shs 


~ *Callable for sinking fund at $105.50; otherwise at $106.50 through 
February 1, 1955, $105.50 pong a for sinking fund at 
75; otherwise at $103.75 through May 1, $1 a through May 
, 1958, $101.75 through May 1, 1961, $100.75 Gasaite 


Business: Produces Philip Morris cigarettes in the U. S. 
and its territories, accounting for about 93% of company 
sales. Other cigarette brands are: Dunhill (king size), Marl- 
boro, Spud (mentholated), English Ovals, Players; also Bond 
Street, Revelation and other tobaccos. Introduced a king 
size Philip Morris in 1958. 


Management: Progressive and efficient. 
’ Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1952, 


$134.6 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $11.1 million; inventories, 
$221.5 million. Book value of common stock, $37.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ances; on common, 1920-21, 1923 and 1928 to date. 


Outlook: Aggressive management has built up a sales 
record better than the industry average, and further growth 
in the period ahead seems in prospect. 


Comment: Preferreds are of good quality; common stock 
is in the businessman’s investment category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $2.67 $2.05 $2.60 $5.84 $7.26 $6.62 $4.65 %§2.91 
Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $2.25 $1.50 $1.75 $1.75 $2.87% $3.50 $3.00 $3.00 
ree ree 74 71 o% 3956 55% 58% 56% 52 

eer Ptr 45 338% 25% 8756 46 45% 42% 


~ *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. 80 5% in stock. tNine months to 


December 31, 1952 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $3. ar in like 1951 period. 
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Street News 








Seven recent underwritings create a chuckle in the Street— 


Allied Chemical would offer record-size bond issue in April 


uch quiet chuckling has been 

done recently in those quarters 
sponsoring the competitive system 
in corporate underwritings. The 
reason: failure of investment bank- 
ers, including some of the most com- 
petent in the business to judge the 
market accurately in four separate 
negotiated underwritings involving 
major industrial companies. 

No element in the banking com- 
munity laughs at another’s misfor- 
tune, even where bitter rivalry 
exists. It wasn’t the unsatisfactory 
reception to those four industrial is- 
sues that caused the chuckling. 
Rather it was the fact that at the 
same time three large public utility 
bond issues, awarded under keenly 
competitive conditions, were snapped 
up quickly. The relative results of 
the seven underwritings seemed to 
knock the wind out of an old argu- 
ment for the system of negotiation. 
That is the freedom given to the 
chosen underwriter to feel out the 
potential demand well in advance and 
thus be able to fix an acceptable price. 


Proper approach to the market. 


is of special interest this time be- 
cause a test is soon to be made of 
the largest industrial bond issue ever 
to be offered to the public. Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation has 
been negotiating for several weeks 
for a $200 million issue for public 
offering early in April. That is a lot 
of money for any kind of market to 
supply. It is a stupendous under- 
taking for even the strongest under- 
writing group in a market, like the 
present one, that is jittery over the 
near future trend of fixed-income se- 
curities. Indications are that, if the 
issuer and the principal underwriter 
decide to proceed with the whole is- 
sue in one bite, the syndicate also 
will be the largest on record. 


It could be gathered from dis- 
Cussions incident to the latest voting 


MARCH 11, 1953 


on permissive incorporation for New 
York Stock Exchange firms that 
there had been no change in the num- 
ber of already existing corporate 
houses which would be interested in 
joining the exchange, These houses, 
of course, had no vote on the ques- 
tion. But many of them, even after 
reconsideration, would hesitate be- 
cause of the restraints that go with 
membership. 


“We have all the restraint we 
can stand right now,” one prominent 
investment corporation head _ ex- 
plained. He pointed out how difficult 
it is to carry on some phases of 
security trading and _ distribution 
under the rules laid down by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The same sentiment was ex- 
pressed in other quarters where 
business is being done under corpo- 
rate form. There are several such in- 
vestment banking houses which do a 
combined stock trading business over 
the counter comparing favorably with 
the total volume done on the Stock 
Exchange. They can act faster. Some 
of the trading they do would not be 
possible if the machinery of a national 
exchange were used. They would 
think carefully before making any 
move that might break up the system 
of trading and secondary distributions 
that has been evolved since the pas- 
sage of the securities acts. 


When Milton C. Cross leaves 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., on a 
two-year leave of absence to take a 
top position in the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
the firm will lose the services of one 
of the most highly respected men’ in 
the investment banking business. 
Naturally some hardship will be in- 
volved, but on the other side of the 
picture is the honor and prestige of 
supplying the talent which the World 
Bank needs to round out its organi- 
zation. 





Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
514% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1953, pay- 
able April 1, 1953, to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
20, 1953. 


A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable April 
1, 1953, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 20, 1953. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 














Dated, February 26, 1953 











a TENNESSEE 
Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

February 25, 1953 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 30, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 11, 1953. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 

















THE TUCSON GAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND: POWER COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents per 
share has been declared on the common 
stock of the company, payable on March 
20, 1953 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 6, 1953. Checks 

will be mailed. 
C. L. Clawson, Treasurer 














CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 
Dividend No. 75 


A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) per share 
will be paid on March 20, 1953, to holders of 
the outstanding Capital Stock of the Calumet & 
Hecla, Inc., of record at the close of business 
March 9, 1953. Checks will be mailed from the 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. ELLIOTT, Secretary 


Boston, February 26, 1953 








REAL ESTATE 





MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
$11,000 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 
locations. Some restored, some to be restored. 
Write or telephone. 


B. W. Hopkinson 


101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. Tel. 2281 














WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1953) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable March 
31, 1953 to stockholders of record # 
at close of business March 13, & 
1953. 


March 2, 1953 


PHILIP KAPINAS 
Treasurer 


OVER 
750 OFFICES 


INU.S. 
AND CANADA § 


“Coan 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 














Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1953. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
March 2, 1953 


She Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 








Utility service by tax-paying, 
publicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 





Exide 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


210th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 13,1953. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1953. 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


40 Weeks to January 31 
$1.38 


Food Fair Stores......... $1.37 

9 Months to January 31 
Amer. Car & Foundry... 72 hi 
Austin, Nichols ......... 2.10 2.56 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 2.58 2.89 
Exchange Buffet ........ D0.02 0.05 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 2.94 4.17 


6 Months to January 31 


Addressograph-Multigraph 2.35 281 
Argus Cameras ......... 1.01 0.54 
Froedtert Corp. ......... 0.45 0.76 
Micromatic Hone ........ 1.01 1.34 
3 Months to January 31 
ee ree 0.88 1.06 
Emerson Radio & Phono. 0.46 0.18 
General Shoe ............ 0.91 0.67 
eS eee ere 0.61 0.60 
Int'l Harvester .......... 0.72 0.68 
Lakey Foundry .......... 0.32 0.46 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 1.49 2.09 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... D115 D0.45 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 0.84 1.20 
A a ere ee D0.16 0.95 
Reliance Electric & Engin. 0.84 1.01 
1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... F 0.82 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 1.02 0.92 
Allen Industries ........ 1.86 1.80 
Alpha Portland Cement.. 4.74 4.39 
Amer. Bank Note........ 0.83 1.20 
American Chicle ........ 3.16 2.89 
Amer. Home Products.... 3.05 3.01 
American Ice ........... 0.53 0.31 
American News ......... 3.19 3.28 
Amer, Tel. & Tel. ..0. 05. 10.43 11.00 
American Tobacco ...... 4.79 5.57 
Amer. Writing Paper.... 1.38 221 
Armstrong Cork ........ 5.47 5.35 
Atlanta Gas Light........ 2.03 1.81 
Altes COPe. .oocnccels... 1.22 0.90 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton. . 1.51 0.96 
Breeze Corporations ..... 0.99 1.30 
Briggs & Stratton........ 5.16 4.94 
Brown Rubber .......... 2.29 2.55 
Burroughs Adding Mach. 1.58 1.52 
Calumet & Hecla ........ 0.89 1.18 
Capital Airlines ......... 1.80 2.26 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...... 2.73 3.6 
Cluett, Peabody ......... 3.97 43 
Curtiss-Wright .......... 1.02 0.7 
Davenport Hosiery Mills. 2.92 6.0 
Detroit Steel Corp........ 1.80 4.4 


Dragon Cement 


Durham Hosiery ........ 1.60 
ws Cheer 0. ii ai. 1.25 
Easy Washing Machine... 3.45 
| 5.27 


Electrolux Corp 
Ekco Products .......... 
ae ne ae 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Foster Wheeler 
Gair (Robert) 

General Cigar ........... 
General Refractories 
General Time 
Graham-Paige .......... 
Greenfield Tap & Die.... 
Hanna (M. A.) 
Hartford Gas ........... 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 

Holeproof Hosiery 
Homestake Mining 
Houdaille-Hershey 
Household Finance 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 


Illinois Power ........... $2.89 $2.77 
Interlake Iron .......... 249 2.58 
Int’! Business Machines... 9.81 9.61 
International Petroleum .. 2.22 2.15 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.54 1.32 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 1.65 1.79 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.19 1.89 
Kansas City Southern.... 10.08 8.59 
ON ee ae 4.35 3.48 
Klein (D. Emil)......... 0.33 0.31 
SC errr 0.95 0.92 
Bt A ae ear 2.01 1.78 
Mesta Machine .......... 2.71 3.81 
Michigan Bumper ....... 1.19 1.29 
eee Toe 1.98 2.70 
Miss. Valley Public Service 1.71 2.21 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 18.75 14.67 
National Acme .......... 5.53 4.76 
Nat’! Automatic Fibres... 2.06 3.21 
Natl Gypsum .......02-. 2.84 3.12 
Neisner Bros. ........... 2.05 2.11 
Pacific Public Service.... 1.69 1.47 
io ey ee re 1.30 1.25 
Park & Tilford Distillers. 1.29 4.04 
Parke, Davis oi... 052085 3.32 3.89 
Penn-Dixie Cement ...... 4.44 4.58 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 8.26 9.16 
Philadelphia Electric .... 2.20 2.02 
Puget Sound Pulp & T... 3.64 4.60 
ge! Ee eee ee 6.17 7.88 
aren 2.10 2.02 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 1.91 2.25 
Ruppert (Jacob) ........ 2.72 0.68 
Safeway Stores ......... 2.01 2.26 
i erage 1.73 4.12 
Siecle GN 2 lie hss 7.08 6.78 
Standard Brands ........ 2.72 2.74 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 3.94 3.75 
Standard Railway Equip. 1.50 2.31 
Standard Screw ......... 9.80 11.16 
Standard Steel Spring.... 2.80 3.53 
ON iss esac bas oA 2.30 2.23 
Tobacco & Allied Stocks. 2.12 2.79 
Udylite Corp. 2....6..18% 1.84 2.15 
Union Oil of Calif........ 5.07 5.01 
Union Twist Drill....... 7.58 9.76 
United Carbon .......... 4.52 4.58 
United Fruit ............ 4.32 5.80 
UU. Si BamOsQee «560. cccas 7.56 13.81 
ks, a, ascitic Si re aa 4.59 3.59 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 4.89 6.05 
UY, . OE head chances 4.33 4.76 
U S. Smelting, Refining... 4.63 3.76 
Victor Chemical ......... 1.39 1.60 
Westinghouse Electric.... 4.23 4.03 
Worthington Corp. ...... 5.40 5.72 
Youngstown Steel Car.... 2.87 4.12 

9 Months to December 31 
Bulova Watch ........... 4.23 4.43 
First Nat’] Stores........ 2.80 


255 | 
6 Months to December 31 — 
Chickasha Cotton Oil.... 0.52 1.60 
Flying Tiger Line........ 0.74 0.93 

3 Months to December 31 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric.. 0.83 0.72 
Emerson Elec. Mfg 0.87 0.40 


12 Months to November 30 





Aro Equipment .......... 1.50 1.05 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 3.16 1,99 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 7.42 5.76 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.. 2.96 4.34 
Feat Poets oe 0560: 2.62 4.71 
Mueller Brass ........<.: 5.70 4.29 
Superior Tool & Die..... 0.68 0.59 
ayne Pump ...........% D0.25 1.38 
D—Deficit. 
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Manufacturers of 


1952 





ANNUAL REPORT 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 





Matcotm A. SCHWEIKER, President 


A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained from the Company’s office at Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 


WALL & FLOOR TILE 


AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


e Sales rose slightly, establishing a record high of $7,622,249 
versus $7,547,627 in 1951. 


e Federal and Excess Profits Taxes equalled $2.30 a share, 


more than double net earnings. 
Earnings were $1.07 per share compared with $1.15 in 1951. 


e Product sales prices remained unchanged despite a continued 
rise in the costs of labor, materials, freight and fuel. 


e Dividend rate continued at $.55 per share. 
e Net worth increased 9%. 


e The Company purchased a pyrophyllite mine—assuring 
its supply of this important raw material. 

e 1953 started with a 3-month backlog; prospects 

are for continued capacity production this year. 


















Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 12: Bates Manufacturing; 
Brinks Inc.; Camp Manufacturing; Cana- 
dian Fairbanks- Morse; Colgate-Palm- 
Crum 
& Forster; Cuban Telephone; General 
Bronze; Helena Rubinstein; Jenkins 
Bros.; Kimberly-Clark; Latrobe Steel; 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing; McQuay 
Norris; Packard Bell; Temco Aircraft: 
United Printers & Publishers; United 
States & Foreign Securities. 

March 13: American & Efird Mills; 
Anchor Hocking Glass; Biltmore Hats; 
Fuller Manufacturing; Jenkins Bros.; 
Torrington Mfg. 

March 16: Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Electric; Cleveland Union Stockyards; 
Davidson Bros.; Detroit Steel Products; 
Dixon (Joseph) Crucible; Electrical 
Products Consolidated; Hanes (P. H.) 
Knitting; Hayes Industries; Home 
Light & Power; Ludlow Typograph; 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Reda Pump; Rochester Button; 
Savannah Sugar Refining; Shamrock 
Oil & Gas; United States Shoe. 

March 17: Boston Edison; Bridgeport 
Hydraulic; Butler Manufacturing; Celo- 
tex Corporation; Chicago Railway 
Equipment; Commodore Hotel; Detroit 
Edison; Dominion Steel & Coal; Equit- 
able Office Building; Kendall Refining; 





Knapp-Monarch; Lehman Corporation; 
Philip Morris & Co.; Sonoco Products; 
United Drill & Tool; Van Camp Sea 
Foods. 

March 18: Adams-Millis; Baldwin 
Rubber; Bon Ami; California Portland 
Cement; Connecticut Light & Power; 
Dallas Power & Light; Eversharp, Inc.; 
Florida Telephone; Middle South Utili- 
ties; Northern States Power (Minne- 
sota); Southern California Gas; United 
Cigar-Whelan Stores; Valspar Corpora- 
tion. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Arizona Public Service Company: 
378,000 shares of common stock. (Filed 
February 16.) 

Commercial Credit Company: $30,- 
000,000 notes due June 1, 1965. (Filed 
February 24.) 

Dallas Power & Light Company: $9,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds due March 
1, 1983. (Filed February 16.) 

Georgia Power Company: $16,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1983, 
and 100,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. (Both issues filed Febru- 
ary 20.) 

General Telephone Corporation: 300,- 
000 shares of common stock, (Filed 
February 19.) 

Lake Superior District Power Com- 
pany: $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
series E, due March 1, 1983. (Filed 
February 16.) 





ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 179 
February 26, 1953 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable March 31, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 10, 1953. 

Cc. EARLE MORAN 


Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 




















wRAL G4 
MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on February 26, 1953, 
a cash dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share was declared on the Com- 
mon Stock payable March 31, 1953, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business March 13, 1953. 
A. W. Mamnley, 
SECRETARY 

















DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Abbott Laboratories ..045c 4-1 3-9 

Serer QO$1 4-1 3-9 
Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 3-31 3-16 
Aldens, Inc. ........ Q37%c 4-1 3-9 
Amer. Agricultural 

eS ae Q75c 3-27) Ss 3-13 
Amer. Bank Note..:... 25¢ 4-1 3-9 
Amer. Crystal Sugar..Q30c 3-31 3-12 

Cae eee E30c 3-31 3-12 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S. ..75c 3-14 3-6 
Amer. Home Products.Ml5e 4-1 3-16 
Amer. Locomotive ..... 25c 64-13-13 
Amer. Mach. & Metals..25c 3-31 3-12 
Amer. Natural Gas....045c 5-1 4-15 
Amer. Optical ........ O50c 4-1 3-16 
Amer, Safety Razor...12%c 3-31 3-17 
Anaconda Copper Min...75c 3-31 3-10 
Angostura-., 

Wuppermann ...... QO7%c 3-16 3-5 
Arnold Constable ...Q12%c 3-30 3-18 
Atlantic City Elec...Q32%c 4-15 3-19 
Ayrshire Collieries ..... 25c 4=03-27-—S 3-13 
Babcock & Wilcox....Q50c 4-1 3-13 
Baldwin Co. ....... Q37%c 3-25 3-10 
Bastian-Blessing ....... Q$1 41 3-16 
Beatrice Foods ....... Q50c 5-1 3-16 
Bell Tell. Co. Canada.*Q50c 4-15 3-13 
Bendix Aviation ..... Q75c 3-31 3-10 
Beneficial Loan ...... Q60c 3-31 3-13 
Birdsboro Steel i 

Foundry & Machine...30c 3-19 3-9 
Biseep OG ....s.00c0 Q2%c 3-20 3-10 

TR cibcakcunin ste a 3-20 3-10 
Bliss (E. W.) Co.....Q25¢ 5-1 4-10 
Blockson Chemical ...Q30c 4-15 4-1 
Boeing Airplane ........ $1 3-26 3-12 
Bohack (H. C.)....Q037%c 4-3 3-13 
Book-of-the-Month ...Q25c 4-1 3-16 
Brown & Bigelow.. -.Q25¢ 4-2 2-21 
Bulova Watch ....... Q75c 3-27 3-6 
Ci T Pimencial....... Q45c 4-1 3-10 
Calumet & Hecla....... l5c 3-20 3-9 
Canadian Breweries....*25c 4-1 2-27 
Capital City Products. Q25c 3-24 3-12 
Capital Transit ....... Q40c 4-1 3-13 
Carey, Baxter & 

eS eer Q20c 3-31 3-9 
Carriers & General..... 10c 4-1 3-16 
Castle (A. M.) & Co..Q30c 3-10 2-27 
Cent. Ill. Elec. & Gas..040c 4-1 3-16 
Cerro de Pasco......... 50c 3-27 3-13 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul 

& Pacific R.R. 5% pf...$5 3-19 2-27 
Christiana Securities ...$63 3-16 2-23 
Chrysler Corp. ....... $1.50 3-12 2-24 
Claussner Hosiery ..... 25c 3-1 2-20 
eS re 50c 3-9 2-27 
Climax Molybdenum ...50c 3-31 3-16 
Coleman Co. ......... Q25c 3-6 2-27 
Cee 6 ihe. cis uae. O$1 3-13. 2-27 
Columbia Broadcasting 

system -cl B.. .<: 6%: 40c 3-6 2-20 

nS eerie. 40c 3-6 2-20 
Commercial Credit ...Q60c 3-31 3-3 
Cons. Gas Elec. Light & 

nn) er Q35< 4-1 3-13 

oe rere QO$1 4-1 3-13 
Consolidated Grocers..Q25c 3-31 3-16 
Continental Oil of Del...60c 3-13 3-2 
Corning Glass Works...25c 3-31 3-18 
Cosden Petroleum ...... 25c «6033-18 3- 6 
ee es: Q50c 3-23 3-6 











Company 
Cream of Wheat........ 40c 
Curtis Publishing 


Davison Chemical. ..Q37%c 
Decca Records ..... QO17%c 
Delaware & Hudson. ..Q$1 
Delaware, Lack. & West. 
Railroad: ..5 i: 205.... 50c 
Diamond T Motor Car.Q25c 


Dome Mines, Ltd...*Q17%4c 
Dominion Glass ..... *Q40c 
Deaper Gate: ....sidinca 35c 
Duke Power ....... Q37%4c 
Dunhill International .Q25c 
Dame fe. ....;5e08 Q5c 
Elec. Storage Battery... .50c 
i eS re 040c 
Felt & Tarrant....... Q20c 
General Candy ....... Q25c 
General Electric ....... 75c 
General Refractories ..Q40c 
General Time ........ Q50c 
Gorham Mfg. .......... 50c 
Gulf Mobile & 

og) ae Q50c 
Hein-Warner ........ Q25c 
Helena Rubenstein ..... 25c 

De Gh Asinec sks Q25c 
Helme (Geo. W.)..... 040c 
Hercules Powder ...... 55c 
Holophane Co. ......... 25c 
Honolulu Gas Co., 

ie. i aw eee Q22%c 


Houston Oil (Texas) .Q50c 


Inspiration Cons. Cop.. .50c 
Int’l Minerals & Chem.Q40c 


Ironrite, Inc. .......5.. 15c 
Julian & Kokenge....... 50c 
Keystone Portland Cem.Q75c 
Koppers Co. ......... Q50c 

Do 49. eh....-5 .shan.t. $1 
Laclede-Christy ...... Q35c 
Lamson Corp. ........ QOl5c 
be ere es oe 25c 
Lunkenheimer Co. ..... 40c 


Macy (R. H.) & Co.....40c 


Marine Midland Corp.. .QO15¢ 
McLellan Stores ..... Q5 Oc 
Mead Johnson ....... Q15c 
Monge) Ge.) . ase sic 25c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 
BOW davedhbucstveeee E25c 
Middle South Utilities. .35c 
Midvale Co. ....0:00%, 25c 


Minn. & St. Louis Ry...25c 
Minnesota & Ontario 

Pater ..21....20y Q50c 
Mississippi River Fuel.Q50c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..Q75c 


Nat’l Cash Register...Q75c 
Nat’l Radiator ......... 15c 
New England Electric 
ee Q22%c 
Niag. Wire Weaving .*Q50c 
Nopco Chemical ...... Q30c 
Northern Pacific Ry...Q75c 
Northrop Aircraft ...... 25c 


Ome Brasee oF 7%4. 3 
Ontario Steel Products. she 


Pay- 
able 
4-1 
5- 1 
3-31 


3-30 
3-27 
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Record 


3-20 
3-27. 


3-10 
3-12 
3-11 


3-13 
3-12 
3-30 
3-27 
2-27 
3-13 
3-13 
3-13 


3-13 
3-23 


3-13 


3- 4 
3-20 
3- 9 
3-14 
3- 6 


3-11 


3- 9 
3-16 
3-16 
3- 6 
3- 9 
3- 3 


2-28 
3-16 
3- 6 
3-20 
3-16 
3- 9 


3- 3 





WAY NW 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Penn, Glass Sand..... Q30c 4-1 3-10 | 
Penn. Pwr. & Lt...... Q40c 4-1 3-12 
Phila. & Reading Coal 
BeAr 35¢ «64-12 3-17 
Plough Inc... Ql5e 4-1 3-16 
Potomac Elec. Pwr....Q25c 3-31 3-9 
Rapid Electrotype ....Q25¢ 3-16 3-2 | 
ea 50c 3-27 3-5 
Reynolds Metals ....... 25e 4-1 3-20 F 
Ronson Art Metal Wks..15c 3-23 3-16 | 
Ruberoid Co. .......... 50c 3-17 3- 
Safeway Stores ...... QO60c 4-1 3-1 
Sangamo Electric 29748 4-1 3-1 
Schwitzer-Cummins .) ae oe 
Seowill Mie. .ci5 0s 0 us 50c 4-1 3- 
Scranton Lace ....... Ql5e 3-13 2-27 
Seaboard Air Line 
Mea he Gtr wgney 3 9 2 Q$1.50 3-27 3-13 
Te eee $1 3-31 3-20 
Sharp & Dohme........ 50c 3-27 3-1 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona 
Typewriter ........ Q50c 3-28 3-1 
Sons: Mfm, j.2:'...#%... Q25c 3-23 3-1 


Square D Company...Q35ce 3-31 


b i 
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Sterling Aluminum Prod.25c 3-19 3- 
Sunbeam Corp. ....... Q25¢ 3-28 3-1 
Sundstrand Mach. T..Q30c 3-20 3-1 
Sylvania Elec. Prod...Q50c 4-1 3-1 
Thorofare Markets ...Q025¢ 4-1 3-1 
Tucson Gas & Electric.040c 3-20 3- 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox..Q25c 3-28 3-1 
Udylite Corp. ........ Q25c 4-15 4- 
Union Pacific R.R...Q$1.25 4-1 3 

6 arr ali4c 84-1 St 
United Merch. & Mfr..Q25c 3-20 3- 
Universal-Cyclops 

Stel: sca. sda os he Q25c 3-31 3-1 
U. S. Finishing......... 2c 3-13 3-1 
St PO I. cue cnx 20c 4-7 3-2 

Nig Fe ees 20c 4-7 3-20 
U. S. Plywood........ Q35e 4-10 4- 
Victor Equipment ....Q20c 3-20 3- 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..Q35c 3-20 3- 
Vulcan Detinning ....Q035c 3-20 3-1 
Waldorf System ..... Q25¢ 4-1 3-1 
Ward Baking ........ Q25e 4-1 3-1 
Wesson Oil & 

Snowdrift ......... QO35e 4-1 3-1 
West Penn Electric...Q55c 3-31 3-1 
West Penn Power...... 50c 3-25 3-1 
Western Grocers Ltd. : 

ir aaa cee tink bere *O50c 4-15 3-1 
White Motor ...... Q62%c 3-24 3-1 
Woodley Petroleum.Q12%c 3-31 3-1 
World Publishing ....Q25c 3-13 3- 
Verte Cotp.® iis. ce Q25< 4-1 3 


— 
w 


Accumulations 


Bush Terminal 7% pf..$1.75 4-1 3-16 | 
International Ry. of ‘ 
Cent. Amer. 5% pf..$1.25 3-16 3-5 
New York, New Haven & 3 

Hart. R.R. 5% pif...... $3 3-13 3-2 § 


Stock 


Cerro de Pasco......... 5% 4-15 3-13 
Dejay Stores .......... 3% 41 3-16 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. M—Monthly. 
O--Quarterly. 
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Good Dividend Outlook 





Concluded from page 5 


current quarter. A business dip, 
while it would diminish earnings, 
would also bring a substantial decline 
in cash needs for additions either to 
plant or to current assets. 

The outlook for earnings this year 


is admittedly spotty, with gratifying. 


gains likely for some groups, and for 
nearly all groups during the first half- 
year, but with uncertainty prevailing 
as to other industries and the over- 
all results likely to be witnessed dur- 
ing the last half. On balance, it is 
unlikely that any startling change will 
take place in profits for the year as a 
whole, and whatever change does 
occur seems likely to fall on the plus 
side according to present indications. 

But reported earnings are not the 
only source of funds available for 
dividend payments. Depreciation, de- 
pletion and other non-cash charges 
are also used for this purpose; these 
have been growing steadily in recent 
years and will continue to rise 
through 1955 at least because of the 
effect of fast amortization of defense 
facilities for tax purposes. Deprecia- 
tion charges totaled $10.5 billion last 
year, a level 50 per cent greater than 
the record total for 1949, and should 
approach $12 billion in 1953. This 
sum would equal around two-thirds 
of reported earnings, about double 
the average proportion for the years 
1946-50. The availability of this pro- 
lific source of cash will have an im- 
portant effect on dividend policies. 


“Dollar Averaging” 





Concluded from page 7 


perform the averages. This is one of 
the three most important fundamen- 
tals of the plan, the first being the 
necessity of making purchases regu- 
larly whatever the apparent medium- 
term outlook for prices. 


Dollar averaging will yield the 


largest profits in the stocks whose 
fluctuations are widest; this is the 
third principle which must be fol- 
lowed. But if carried to an extreme, 
it may conflict with the second, for 
the widest fluctuations are shown by 
highly speculative low-priced issues 
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representing. companies. which, .in 
general, involve the highest risks of 
permanent loss of earning power, or 
even of bankruptcy. Thus the most 
suitable stocks for the purpose are 
those whose wide price swings reflect 
the highly cyclical character of their 
earnings rather than a marginal posi- 
tion for the issuing enterprises. 

Over the Jong period of years for 
which dollar averaging is designed, it 
makes very little difference how fre- 
quently purchases are made, or even 
at what stage of the market the plan 
is commenced. For most people, 
quarterly purchases are most suitable, 
but they may be made semi-annually, 
annually or monthly; any superiority 
of one of these choices over the others 
is likely to be largely a matter of 
chance, and can be determined only 
by hindsight. There is some slight 
presumption, however, in favor of 
more rather than less frequent pur- 
chases; annual purchases might miss 
both tops and bottoms by a wide mar- 
gin and thus give the same mediocre 
results as would more frequent pur- 
chases of a comparatively stable stock. 

Since the plan should be continued 
through at least one complete major 
market cycle, and preferably two or 
three, there is bound to be at least 
one period when paper profits are 
melting away fast, and unless the plan 
is commenced right at a cyclical low 
it is almost certain to show paper 
losses at times. Those who follow it 
should recognize these inescapable 
implications and should stick with it, 
secure in the knowledge that, if the 
rules outlined above are followed, 
they will make substantial profits 
when the market again returns to the 
stage it occupied when the plan was 
started. 


Dividend Changes 


American Barge Line: 30 cents, pay- 
able March 13 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 28. In 1952 the company paid 25 
cents each in March and June, 30 cents 
each in September and December and an 
extra of 40 cents in December. 


Capital Records: 10 cents, payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 15. In 
1952 paid 12% cents June 25 and 30 
cents December 20. 


Dragon Cement: 50 cents payable 
March 20 to stock of record March 10. 
Company paid 40 cents in each quarter 
of 1952 and an extra of 60 cents in De- 
cember. 


Naico” 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on 
March 2, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing $3.00 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable April 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 16, 1953. 


H.W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 





ME CABLE 
Corporation 


ROME - NEW YORK 





56th Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome. 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 56 for 
45 cents, of which 35 cents is reg- 
ular and 1@ cents extra, per share 
on the Common Capital Stock of 
the Corporation, payable March 
27, 1953, to holders of record at 
the close of business on March 11, 
1953 


Joun H. Dvett, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., March 4, 1953 

















TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
TEN CENTS per share has been de- 
clared payable March 31st to the 
stockholders of record on March 10, 
1953. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary 














Foote Mineral: Stock dividend of 2 
per cent, payable May 20 to stock of 
record April 30. Company paid 20 cents 
in December 1952 and 25 cents each in 
September, June and March 1952. 


Middle South Utilities: 35 cents pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 
13. Company paid 32% cents in the 
previous quarters. 


Power Corp. of Canada: 50 cents pay- 
able March 31 to stock of record March 
9. In 1952, the company paid 40 cents 
each in March, June and September and 
45 cents in December. 


Westmoreland Coal: 50 cents payable 
March 16 to stock of record March 6. 
Company paid dividends of 50 cents each 
in March and June, 1952, but took no 
action on dividends usually payabie in 
September and December last vear. 


31 











USE&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany today declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents a 
share and also a stock dividend of 
ten per cent (10%), at the rate of one 
share of capital stock for each ten 
shares held. 

Both the cash dividend and the 
stock dividend are payable April 15, 
1953, tostockholders of record at the 
close of business March 26, 1953. 


At the time that the stock divi- 
dend is issued, instructions will be 
given as to the method of handling 
any fractional shares to which a 
stockholder may be entitled. 


CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 








February 25, 1953 




















93rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


2G6c per share from net investment 
income, payable March 31 to stock 
of record March 11, 1953 
WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 




















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 

C. JOHN KUHN, Treasurer 
February 26, 1953. 

















The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 624% cents a share on the out- 
standing 5 % Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
62% cents a share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, both 
payable April 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 23, 
1953. A quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share 
was declared on the outstanding Common 
Stock, payable March 31, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on March 
23, 1953 


M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
February 25, 1953. 
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Trade Indicators ; 


1953 





{Electrical Output (KWH) 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


71952 
Mar. 2 
7,461 
101.3 
755,624 


Feb. 14 
8,147 


99.7 
681,750 


Feb. 21 
8,196 
99.5 
689,553 


1953 





“Feb. 11 


{Net Loans 

{Commercial Loans 

{Total Brokers’ Loans 

qU. S. Gov’t Securities 

{Demand Deposits Cities 
{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


1952—, 
Feb. 27 
4,693 
mT 157 
1 077 
37,892 
52,683 
847 
28,309 


Feb. 18 
$38,496 
22,715 
1,549 
31,089 
53,066 
1,078 
29,654 


$38,278 
22,814 
1,578 
31,278 
53,609 
1,105 
29,779 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 1953 





Averages: Feb.25  Feb.26 Feb.27 Feb. 
30 Industrials . 284.45 284.35 28427 | 

20 Railroads ... 110.07. 109.79 110.05 
15 Utilities 52.56 52.57 52.50 
65 Stocks 111.54 111.59 


Ex- 
change 
Closed 


1952-53, 
Mar.3 High Low 
285.99 292.00 256.35 
109.87 112.53 82.03 
52.63 53.70 47.53 
111.91 113.56 96.05 


28 Mar. 2 
284.71 
109.90 

52.48 
111.61 





Details of Stock Trading: 


Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 


"Feb. 25 
2,360 


52 
Number of Declines 35 


Number Unchanged 


New Lows for 1952-53 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.. 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


Feb. 26 
2,290 
1,167 


281 
New Highs for 1952-53 54 35 41 61 


97.87 
$3,720 


1953 

Feb. 27. Feb. 28 
1,990 | 
1,158 

8 437 

8 439 

291 


Mar. 2 Mar. 3 
1,760 1,850 
1,152 1,157 
468 561 
389 308 
295 288 


Ex- 
change 
Closed 


2 0 5 6 


98.78 97.80 
$4,040 $3,244 


97.82 | 
$2,880 





1953 
Feb. 11 
3.0627% 
3.367 
3.603 


Jan. 28 
a gg 


*Average Bond Yields: 
3 —" 


*Common Stock Yields: 


50 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


The Most Active Stocks—Week 


5.63 
5.64 
5.16 
5.57 


Willys-Overland Motors 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

York Corporation 

Avco Manufacturing 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Columbia Gas 

Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Packard Motor Car 


o~ 1952-53, 
Low 


High 
3.081% 2.890% 
3.256 


3.390 
3.682 3.507 


Feb. 25 
3.081% 
3.338 
3.631 


Feb.18 
3.068% 
3.388 
3.614 


5.57 
5.52 
5.18 
5.51 


6.25 5.42 
5.35 
5.04 


5.37 


Ended March 3, 1953 
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This is Part 49 of a tabulation which 


will cover all common stocks on the 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Sc enley Industries ..........High ......... 
OS a reeee are 
 .fter 3-for-2 split WD Vesssvaes 
SUM, TE. Kpakecdascciec BAM 40.<taccee 
( fter 4-for-3 split BREE. -icsccosce 
wugust, 1945)............. BME ickecteece 
( fter 10-for-7 split MEY -onascckse 
en . BE icdvuseess 
( cftes stk. div. High ..... tes 
Augtst, 1950) .....:...... EMT sa.0<icveve 
Earnings ..... 

Dividends . 
Scott Fess ctsticascecss PRISE cccace és 
ee eee 
After 2-for-1 split High ...cccccs 
Jas THD. sarisisvisce ssc. cusssevcce 
Earnings Keaes 
Dividends ... 


Scovill Manufacturing ......High . 
Low ..... oonce 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Scranton Electric............. High 


eeeeeeeees 


(Adjusted to 1945 
recapitalization) 


Seaboard Air Line RR.. 
(Reorganized in 1945) 


eeese 


ividends .. 


eereesens 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Seaboard Fimance............. High 
Lo 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Seabame®l Qi icciccdccccs devises High 
Lo 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 


Seagrave Corp......sscccccees High 
EME cksncccéce 
t Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Roebuck............... High 


Sears, Sbssliscsicccscnsc ccc. ccccccccs 
(After 4-for-1 split 
October, 1945) 


Earnings ; ; ; , ra 
Dividends ... 


Seeger-Refrigerator 
Earnings : ; : ; ; : 
Dividends . 

Seiberling Rubber............ Pe 


Earnings seuee 
Dividends ... 


Serwel, Bis dcccecdancdss ---High 
Lo 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 


Earnings 


Earnings oe ‘A ‘ : - 
Dividends .... 


. High 
eer ee 


Earnings. onbee 
Dividends ae 


Shattuck (FF. G.)..ccccccccses High 
Low 


Sharp & Dohme........ eeee 


Earnings k ; ; ‘ y ; 
Dividends .... 


(After 5-for-1 5 
January, 1947)..... ovesone Lo 


























a—12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. 


‘—12 months to October 31. 





m—12 months to November 30. n—Calendar year. 


It is not a 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
21% 44h 54% pean aay 
12% 19% 38% jae ee 
éses Raye 39% 68% oes 
‘ 30 38% aor ad 
oe A, A, eoee 
ie orec 100 55% 
‘J = 53 23% 
i$1.29 $1.86 $3.21 $5.15 i$10.87 i$5.97 
0.28 0.56 0.69 0.90 1.48 1.60 
38% 43 45% 61% 61 49% 
25% 36% 374% 42% 42 40% 
$1.12 $0.96 $1.02 $0.93 $1.01 $1.51 
0.97% 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.97% 
27 32 36% 46 47 37% 
19% 25% 27% 34% 29% 29% 
$3.03 $3.22 $3.67 $3.00 $2.63 $3.31 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 18% 
January, 1947 13% 
$1.03 $1.03 $1.13 $1.14 $1.20 $1.30 
0.82 0.93 1.03 1.01 0.50 1.00 
5/16 2 37 37 24% 
4} 5/32 ae 29 17 11% 
D$1.5 $5.47 $1.59 $1.05 $3.16 $2.22 
None None None None None None 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 19% 
December, 1947 1738 
a Not —— 1$0.42 1$0.49 j$1.15 j$2.53 
— Available 142 G 44 0.85 1.25 
17% 26% 25% 30% 39% a 
10% 16% 20% 22% 23 
$1.19 $1.58 $1.52 $2.20 $2.43 $4. $3 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
3% 4% 8% 14% 17% 10% 
1% 2 2 7 6% 5% 
$1.73 $1.28 $0.92 $0.89 $1.17 $1.27 
None None. None None None None 
62% 90% 106% 136% wou eda 
43% 59% 84 9% pe ye 
Eten ; 40 49% 40% 
sti ah unan i aitie 35% 35% 30% 
a$1.46 a$1.45 a$1.46 a$1.52 a$4.24 a$4.56 
1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.75 Las 
——-Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange— 23% 16% 
—_—— March, 1946 - 10% 11 
i$0.86 ~ - i$0.73 i$0.74 iD$0.08 i$1.32 
0.23 0.49 p0.40 one 0.20 
5% 9% 11% 19 24% 16% 
2% 4% 6% 9% 13% 634 
k$2.13 k$1.83 k$1.25 ae n$3.01 $0.58 
0.25 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.50 
10% 18 24% 20% 28 ion 
4% 10 16% 17% 12 10 
k$0.61 k$1.06 k$0.96 — 70 k$0.67 k$1.20 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.30 0.30 
3% 21% 32% 30 
1% 2% 33 74«17HR—=C—«< 
— m$0.57 m$2.01 m$0.87 m$1.16 m$2.14 
one 0.10 0.2 0.30 0.50 1.00 
10% 17% 18% 28 40 40% 
8 9 13 16% 23% 23% 
$1.71 $1.01 $1.31 $1.24 $2993 $7.26 
0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.86 1.33 
9% 16% 14% 25% 39% 33% 
4% 8% 11% 12% 23 ig 
$1.32 $1.38 $1.09 $0.66 $2.84 $3.14 
0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 
a 10% 15% 22% 26% 21% 
4% 5% 9% 13 17% 14% 
$0.80 $1.39 $1.11 $1.04 $1.87 $1.34 
0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 
35 57 61% 70% 87% 90% 
30% 31% 48% 59 64 = 
a pats ate pets tia 11% 
3$1.01 b$1.42 b$1.45 b$1.07 b$3.29 b$2.25 
0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.25 


1948 


3554 
25% 


i$6.56 
1.00 

$1 
393% 


$2.07 
1.14 


14 

12 
b$3.06 
1.30 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1949 


31% 
22% 


i$5.38 
1.60 


70 
46% 


$3.03 
1.31 
28% 


1.00 
21% 


$4.89 
1.50 


19% 
j$2.10 
1.80 
56 
36% 


$4.71 
2.00 


11% 
5 
$2.47 

0.25 


444 
33% 
a$4.58 
2.25 
16% 

9 
i$3.80 
1.25 
6% 
4% 
D$1.99 
None 
ts 
ae 51 
0.30 
31% 


m$3.63 
1.60 


37% 
21% 
$3.59 
1.33 


i—12 months to August 31. 


p-——Also stock. z—Nine months. 


D—Deficit. 


j—12 months September 30. 













































1950 1951 1952 
40% pe 
29 Sa ae 
39 41% 33% 
28 31% 23% 
i$8.47 i$5.10 i$2.76 
1.80 2.00 2.00 
99 
66 es pies 
47% 59 59 
38% 41 49% 
$4.08 $3.50  2$2.38 
1.82% 2.10 2.40 
$3% 38 35% 
28 31 29% 
$5.49 $4.12 $1.73 
2.75 2.50 2.00 
16 15 16% 
12% 13% 14% 
$1.21 $1.12 $1.12 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
50 68% 117% 
20 47 67% 
$12.22 $13.65 $19.37 
3.00 4.25 5.25 
21% 21% 24% 
16% 17% 19% 
i$2. 04 j$2.17 j$2.30 
1.80 1.80 1.80 
82 103% 103% 
47% 74 75 
$4.99 $5.26 z$3.07 
2.60 2.75 2.00 
17 22% 16% 
10% 1234 12% 
$2.14 $1.18  y$0.82 
1.65 1.20 1.2 
55 58 62% 
40 51% 50% 
a$6.08 a$4.73 y$1.70 
2.75 2.75 2.75 
19 23% 
14 16 18% 
i$5.06 i$3.78 i$4.21 
2.10 2.05 2.10 
13% 16% 14% 
5% 11 9% 
$5.26 $3.30 z$1.69 
None 1.00 1.00 
14% 11% 13% 
8% 8 7% 
k$1.45 kD$0.69  k$0.85 
0.50 0.25 0.50 
33% 36% 43 
24% 29% 31% 
m$3.54 m$3.87 m$3.64 
1.60 2.00 2.00 
46% the Ses 
34% 50% 42% 
28% 32% 33 
$10.03 $8.06 $4.65 
3.08 3.50 4.00 
46% 49% 48% 
33 37 37 
$4.28 $3.65 $3.05 
1.70 1.80 2.00 
11% 12% 10% 
8% 8% 8% 
$0.93 $0.28  2$0.27 
1.00 0.40 0.40 
24 31%, 294 
15% 23% 
b$3.53 ne. a 2$1.55 
2.85 15 p1.60 





tAdjusted to recapitalization. 





There's a Feeling 
~Of Confidence 


hy 


Dbere's a feeling of confidence 
hovering over New Jersey, the Cross- 
roads of the East. It is brought about by 
the growth in population . . . by the ad- 
vent of new factories and new branch 
plants and new shopping centers . . . by 
the installation of new research facilities 
for industry ... by the completion of im- 
proved highway facilities, such as the 
New Jersey Turnpike . . . by the develop- 
ment of new, greater industrial terminals 

. and by many other important activi- 
ties throughout the state. 





PUBLIC), 


Just as the young feel confident in 


the company of the older ones, the new 


» industries in New Jersey grow apace 


with many of the long-established in- 


_ dustrial leaders who have been operating 


for generations at the Crossroads of the 
East. 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company continues to play its part as a 
citizen of this great state, firmly con- 
vinced that New Jersey is a good place 
to live, work and play. 





.. AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
og 


Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and gas . . 


. and grows with New Jersey 


A-118-53 





